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TO PAY A STATE VISIT TO LONDON IN MARCH, 





1950, M. VINCENT AURIOL, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
The news that the President of the French Republic and Mme. Auriol had 
accepted an invitation from their Majesties the King and Queen to pay a State 
visit to London in the week beginning March 6, 1950, has been received with the 
liveliest satisfaction. The importance of maintaining close friendly relations between 
this country and France is universally recognised, and as The Times Paris correspondent 


points out, “State visits such as these go far beyond and above the ordinary 
routine of diplomatic exchanges.’ M. Auriol, who has been President of the 
Fourth French Republic since 1947, is aged sixty-five. He was a wartime 
Resistance leader, and is a Socialist. The last French President to pay a State 
visit to London was M. Albert Lebrun in March, 1939 
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@ x of the petty irritations of a historian’s life— 
I will not suggest. that it is a very serious 
one—is to hear poiiticians, in support of their own 
policies or contentions, telling untruths about the 


past. It is an irritation which is 
constantly recurring at the present 
time, whether because politicians 
have become more than usually 
reckless of the truth or because they 
are ignorant of it I will not attempt 
to determine. I suspect it may be 
the latter. But though, as Coventry 
Patmore once pointed out, truth— 
though it always prevails in the 
end—seldom does so while. anyone 
cares whether it does so or not, I 
might as well try to correct one 
particular error that seems to have 
become now almost universally 
accepted. It is that until the present 
era of free State education and 
university and secondary school 
scholarships for all capable of winning 
them, there was scarcely any oppor- 
tunity in Britain for a poor lad of 
genius to rise to the top of the tree 
or use his high talents in his 
country’s service. 

It is true that during the Victorian 
Age the educational avenue for a boy 
of parts born in the industrial slums 
or ina farm labourer’s cottage was 
much narrower and shorter than 
it is to-day. But the Victorian Age, 
though often regarded as the pre- 
socialist norm, was a very exceptional 
one, and not in the least character- 
istic of those that preceded it. The 
England of the early nineteenth 
century, for instance, though it was 
aggressively individualistic and was almost obsessed 
with ideas of rank and social status, was certainly 
not a country in which genius born in lowly circum- 
stances found it impossible to rise. To realise 
this, one has only to compare the extraordinary 
wealth of genius then prevailing in almost every 
walk of national life with the very slender stock 
of it to-day drawn from a far larger population. 

The two things that first strike any student 
of that age are its wonderful achievements in art, 
literature, science and invention, and the widespread 
respect of its people for learning and culture. 
Poor children of parts committed Shakespeare 
and Milton to memory, not because they wanted 
to better themselves, but because the literature of 
their native land was a heritage they passionately 
wished to share. Young Thomas Cooper—the future 
Chartists’ leader—forgetting the pangs of hunger 
and inspired by the story of how Samuel Lee, the 
great Hebrew scholar, taught himself the classics 
as a carpenter’s apprentice, learnt Ruddiman’s 
‘ Latin Rudiments "’ by heart in his scanty leisure 
and, too poor to afford a fire, sat up on winter 
nights wrapped in his mother’s scarlet cloak, 
spelling out Casar’s “‘ Commentaries.”” The rough, 
unlettered gaoler at Horsemonger Lane treated 
Leigh Hunt with a new respect when he found a 
Greek “ Pindar "’ among his books ; Keats’ landlady 
at Carisbroke had an engraved head of Shake- 
speare in the lodging-house passage, which, finding 
he was a poet, she let him hang in his room and 
afterwards gave him. In his native Scotland Walter 
Scott was regarded by rich and poor alike as a 
prince ; even in London a workman stopped Charles 
Lamb in the street and, begging his pardon, asked 
him if he would like to see the great man crossing 
the road. The wonderful accumulated wealth of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England—its 
houses, churches, barns, furniture, pictures, books, 
clocks, silver, miniatures—had been made by 
generations of hereditary craftsmen who, though 
of humble status, were culturally the equals of 
those who employed them. It was still natural 
for English artisans to admire the best: to distin- 
guish civilisation from barbarism. It was no 
coincidence that both the early radical leaders, to 
whose autobiogtaphies we owe so much of ovr know- 
ledge of a working-class lad's outlook in the period 
immediately preceding the Industrial Revolution, 


LAYING THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE : 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


early acquired a love and knowledge of engravings. 
Natural good taste was widespread ; Farington, the 
Academician, staying in Norwich in 1812, was intro- 
duced to a house painter and a coachmaker who were 
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A.ROMANTIC LINK WITH THE LAYING OF THE FIRST TELEGRAPH CABLES 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC AND RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE SCIENCE 

MUSEUM: THE SILVER THIMBLE WHICH, WITH THE ADDITION OF A 

FEW DROPS OF ACID AND A WIRE OF ZINC, FORMED THE “ BATTERY ™ 

FROM WHICH A CURRENT WAS PASSED THROUGH THE CABLES FROM 
IRELAND TO NEWFOUNDLAND AND BACK AGAIN. 

One of the historic romances of the last century—the yoy ba the first ph 


. - jence Museum, th 
Kensington, of a small silver thimble. After d and di 





‘trong enough to produce 
large deflections on the meieeting guvvenemeter which had recently been Gevised 
by Protessor William Thomson, later Lord Kelvin, who played an active part in 
the Transatlantic cable-laying. The “ battery” used for this experiment consisted 
only of a small silver thimble containing a few drops of acid and a wire of zinc. 
The thimble had been borrowed from Miss Emily Fitzgerald, daughter of the Knight 
sot pea g upon whose land was erected the building known as Telegraph House, 
in which the cables terminated. The thimble in this historic experiment 
has now been presented to the Science Museum by Mr. R. B. Fitzgerald, a nephew 
of the late Miss Emily Fitzgerald. 





WORKMEN ABOARD THE GREAT EASTERN SPLICING THE END 
OF THE MAIN CABLE TO THE IRISH SHORE END OF THE CABLE IN FOILHOMMERUM BAY, ON THE COAST 
OF THE ISLE OF VALENTIA—~AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS OF SEPT. 8, 1866. 





both lovers of the arts, the former, he thought, more 
genuinely devoted to pictures than anyone he had 
ever met. Constable's friend, the Rector of Osmington, 
calling on a poor ¢urate in a remote mud village on 


the Dorset coast, found on the bare 
walls a coloured print of Stothard’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” which its 
owner little less than worshipped. 
Even beggars were often men of taste ; 
Stephen Denning, the portrait-painter 
who became curator of the Dulwich 
Art Gallery, began life in the gutter, 
picking up his craft from a colourer of 
prints to whom he becameapprenticed, 

Compulsory State education would 
have then seemed to Englishmen an 
intolerable invasion of private liberty. 
But a miscellaneous network of 
ancient Latin schools, charitable 
foundations, private academies, 
dames’ and Sunday schools, however 
erratically staffed, and of monitorial 
schools which, relying on the national 
passion for self-help, utilised pupils 
as teachers, somehow afforded an 
avenue of advancement for genius 
and a means of maintaining a general 
level of culture. For sixpence a 
week, or in many cases for nothing 
at all, a lad who was prepared to 
help himself could learn to read, 
write and count, or, if he was able 
enough, get his feet on the educa- 
tional ladder. Based on the twin 
supports of the classical grammar 
school and craft apprenticeship, 
the country’s educational system, 
like most British institutions at 
the beginning of the. nineteenth 
century, was overgrown’ with 
antiquity, haphazard, and apparently in urgent 
need of reform. Yet before it .was overlaid 
by the growth of a new and _ semi-barbaric 
industrial society, it achieved results which 
have never been equalled in the history of any 
other civilisation. In literature it produced, and 
almost simultaneously, Wordsworth, Blake, Keats, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Burns, Byron, -Scott, Jane 
Austen, Lamb, Hazlitt, Crabbe and De Quincey ; 
in scholarship, Porson, the son of a poor 
parish clerk and a shoemaker’s daughter, who 
found his way to Eton and Cambridge; in 
medicine and science, Humphry Davy; Faraday, 
a blacksmith’s son, and John Dalton, a weaver's, 
who, supporting himself by teaching school 
in a barn, became the founder of the atomic 
theory. In the arts it produced, among others, 
Constable and Turner—a barber’s son — Girton 
and Bonington, David Cox, the son of a 
Birmingham blacksmith, who was apprenticed 
first to a locket-maker and then to a theatrical 
scene-painter; Crome, Chantrey, a _ village 
carpenter’s son, and Rowlandson; Raeburn, a 
jeweller’s apprentice; Opie, another carpenter's 
son; Hoppner, a Whitechapel chorister; and 
Lawrence, the son of a Wiltshire innkeeper. In 
the crafts it threw up that wonderful company 
of country lads who, building on the foundations 
laid by the great artificer inventors of the 
eighteenth century, transformed the face, not 
only of Britain, but of the whole civilised 
world: Richard Trevithick, the Cornish giant, 
and George Stephenson, the collier’s son who 
laid the foundations of the railway age; Rennie, 
the Scottish millwright’s apprentice who drained 
the Lincolnshire fens, built the London docks, 
and made iron bridges; Telford, the Eskdale 
shepherd's son who covered Britain with canals, 
aqueducts and metal highways; Bramah, a 
village carpenter's boy, and Maudsley, the 
Woolwich Arsenal artificer who invented the 
screw-cutting lathe; Richard Roberts, Joseph 
Whitworth and James Nasmyth, the tool-makers ; 
Samuel Crompton, the spinner; and Johnson 
and William Radcliffe, the weavers, whose 
inventions made Lancashire the economic corner- 
stone of earth. There might be small respect 
for social equality in that England, but the 
career was certainly open to the talents. 
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THE RESTORED EAST END OF ST. PAUL’S AND U.S. MEMORIAL CHAPEL MODEL. 








THE MODEL OF THE RESTORED EAST END OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL : THE HIGH ALTAR AND BALDACHINO, 
LOOKING TOWARDS THE APSE WHICH IS TO BE THE AMERICAN MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 


LOOKING THROUGH THE 
BALDACHINO TOWARDS 
THE FUTURE AMERICAN 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL : 
CLOSE VIEW OF THE 
MODEL. 


N our issue of June 12, 

1948, we gave a 

drawing by Reginald 

Kirby, A.R.1.B.A., illus- 

trating the alterations 

in the East End of 

St. Paul's Cathedral pro- 

posed in their report to 

the Dean by Mr. S. E. 

Dykes Bower, consultant 

architect, and Mr. W. 

Godfrey Allen, surveyor 

to the fabric. These 

would accord with what 

is known of Wren's 

intentions and permit 

the formation of the 

American Memorial 

Chapel in the apse be- 

hind the high altar, 

formerly known as Jesus 

Chapel. A model has 

now been made of these 

proposed changes and 

was shown to the United 

States Ambassador on 

Nov. 22. His Excellency, 

and Marshal of the 

R.A.F. Lord Trenchard, 

and Sir Clive Baillieu 

(who in 1945 jointly 

initiated the proposal 

for the American Memo- 

rial Chapel) and the LOOKING NORTH-WEST FROM THE APSE WHICH 15 TO FORM THE AMERICAN ME MORIAI 

Lord Mayor, were met CHAPEL: THE BACK OF THE HIGH ALTAR, SHOWING THE MODEL OF THE AMERICAN 

by the Dean, Dr. ROLL OF HONOUR ON A LECTERN. (By Permission of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 


Matthews, at St. Paul's. 
Nearly £100,000 has been collected throughout Britain for the chapel. The only portion of the project 
to be paid for by the United States is the Roll of Honour, which will contain 28,000 names of members 


of the American forces buried in Britain or who died in operations when based on these islands. 
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“CIVIL DEFENCE IS AN ESSENTIAL FOURTH ARM” 


Recruiting for a new Civil Defence Force began throughout Britain on November 15, 
and on the previous evening the Home Secretary, Mr. Chuter Ede, broadcast an 
appeal for recruits following a Press conference at which he said: “‘ Civil defence 
is an essential fourth arm, and the training and organisation of a body of men 
and women for this purpose cannot be left to last-minute improvisation when 
trouble actually occurs."’ Our artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, recently visited the Home 
Office Civil Defence Technical Training School at Falfield, near Bristol, where 
instructors are trained in all forms of Civil Defence, including that against atomic 
and bacteriological warfare. There are now training schools at Easingwold, 
Yorks.. for students from the North of England and Northern Ireland ; at Falfield, 
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for students from an area south of a line from Liverpool to the Wash; and at 
Taymouth Castle, near Perth, for the whole of Scotland. The students are either 
those specialiy nominated by local authorities or from the Services. The course 
at these schools lasts three-and-a-half weeks, and provides instruction for sixty 
students—thirty on the Rescue Wing and thirty on the General Wing. At Falfield 
there is a Range Demonstration Party of eleven men who are employed in 
rebuilding the “‘ sets" and also act as “live casualties." The “ sets’’ consist of 
various types of damaged buildings and other devices simulating conditions in 
a ‘‘blitzed"’ area. Four types of monitors are used to detect the radio-active 
particles which result from an atomic explosion, and new types are now being 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeciAt Artist, G. H. Davis, at THE Home OFFICE 
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WORKERS 
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REALISTIC CONDITIONS FOR AN ATOMIC WAR AT A HOME OFFICE CIVIL DEFENCE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


go to their stations deep under the rubble through secret entrances and their groans 


designed. Our drawing shows how they are used: The majority of Civil Defence 
workers would be employed in rescuing the victims of an explosion, while others 
would mark out particularly radio-active or “ hot" areas. The portable monitor 
used in the latter operation also enables the workers to calculate the maximum 
time that it would be safe to work in any particular area. In addition to this 
training, the Rescue Section are given realistic and strenuous practice in finding 
casualties " and rescuing them from under piles of rubble, and when buried in 
a deep tunnel. The students are taught how to cut through walls, reinforced 
concrete, woodwork, and other obstructions in a confined space, and in situations 
similar to those which might be found in a badly “ blitzed " area. The casualties" 
Civic DeFeENce TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL, ‘FALFIELD, NEAR Bristot 


and shouts for help provide the only guide to their positions. The rubble has to 
be carefully removed above them, and by means of slings and other apparatus 
the “ casualties " are rescued and then carried on stretchers over piles of débris 
to the ambulances. One “ damaged" house is provided with a hinged floor on 
which a “ casualty "’ lies in bed calling for help. As the rescue party arrives the 
shores holding up the floor are blown away, and the “ casualty "’ slides down on 
to the rubble, over which the rescue party have to carry him to safety. The 
equipment in use includes a fully-equipped rescue vehicle and a 40-ft.-long breathing 
pipe, besides the special devices necessary in an atomic war 
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HERE are fewer obstacles in the way of 
a peace treaty with Japan than in the 
case of Germany. That which has proved the 
most formidable in Germany, the presence of 
the occupying forces of rival Powers, former 
allies and partners now hostile, does not 
exist in Japan. There have, nevertheless, 
been great difficulties to overcome. Russia 
claims, in virtue of wartime agreements, a say 
in the settlement, and that it should be 
carried out by the four Powers which, in her view, bore the 
main burden of the war against Japan: Soviet Russia, the 
United States, the United Kingdom and China. No 
impartial observer can fail to be astonished at the claim 
of Russia to have borne a burden in the Japanese war 
comparable to that of the other three, or, for that matter, 
of other nations which were engaged throughout, such as 
Australia and the Netherlands. It is true that Russia, 
having finally denounced her treaty with Japan, attacked 
her on the Asiatic continent in great 
force and won a great success. This 
intervention was, however, delayed until 
Japan was reeling in defeat, and the 
Russian armies met with hardly any 
opposition in a campaign to be measured 
by days, whereas those of the others 
were measured by years. 

Still, an agreement is an agreement. 
At Yalta Russian aid seemed highly 
important and worth paying for. Russia 
did not fail to fulfil her promise of 
action. And though Australia has in- 
dignantly refused to accept the principle 
of a Four-Power settlement, the main 
objection is that this would involve the 
veto, that instrument which in Russian 
hands has regularly been used to block 
all progress whenever there has been a 
majority against the policy advocated 
by the Soviet. In this case, too, Com- 
munist China would presumably take 
the place of the “ China" to which 
Russia accords a place among the four 
Powers, though the former is not the 
China which bore the burden of the war 
against Japan. If the United States 
and the United Kingdom were willing 
to accept the risks of a settlement 
with Japan on the lines proposed by 
Russia—though there is no reason to 
suppose that they are in any case— 
they would still have to pause in view 
of the heavy responsibility they carry in 
relation to other States. The Philip- 
pines and Australia are even more 
directly concerned with the future of 
Japan than the United States and the 
United Kingdom, Finally, the situation 
has greatly changed since the war. 
Russia’s hostility to the United States 
has been clearly expressed, and all the 
most strategically important territory 
of China has fallen under Communist 
control. 

It is this last event, no doubt, 
which has given a new urgency to the 
work of the planners and led to the 
recent discussion of the subject by 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Acheson. There is 
a Communist Party in Japan itself. 
It is difficult to say whether it is grow- 
ing in strength or merely taking advan- 
tage of opportunities to make itself 
more prominent, but it appears to be 
fairly strong. The influence of the 
Communist victories in China has been 
felt ih Japan,-and direct contact 
between Communism in the two 
countries is not an impossibility. 
In any case, General MacArthur long 
ago set in motion a process of giving 
more and more discretion, little by 
little, to the Japanese as regards their 
own national affairs. The absolute 
control which he has hitherto held 
in his hands has been a valuable 
reserve, but the process is one which 
must logically continue and must at 
some point be regularised by a general 
settlement. The United Kingdom would 
be glad of one, if for no other reason 


of November 


relations, These are amazingly complex 
under the present regulations, and some 
commercial firms which have in the past 
dealt extensively with Japan, have ex- 
pressed anxiety lest pushing American 
rivals should take advantage of American 
control to drive them finally out of Japanese markets, 

So we reach the conclusion that a settlement is desirable, 
and that in all probability it will have to be made without 
Russian participation. This appears to carry us a long 
way, but it does not mean that all is plain sailing. Those 
who negotiate the peace treaty—presuming that this, and 
not merely a statute of occupation, is the goal— will indeed 
have a complex task before them. The guarantee of good 
behaviour of the Japanese rests on the American forces 
of occupation. This is the case not only because Japan 
is difficult to observe, more difficult than Germany would 
be if both were freed from occupation, but also because she 
is for Europeans difficult to understand, far more difficult 
than Germany. Some observers have come to the con- 
clusion that the kind of democracy fostered in Japan by 
General MacArthur and his political advisers is no more 
than skin deep, that the Japanese are not serious in pro- 
fessing it, and that they do not even completely under- 
stand what they are supposed to be professing. Some 
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JAPAN INTO A DEMOCRATIC STATE” : 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


go further and assert that the American authorities have 
not succeeded in fathoming Japanese ideas and motives. 
Certain journalists who have been stationed in Japan have 
been inclined to mock at the system of General MacArthur, 
and to suggest that he is living in a world of make-believe, 
created by himself and fostered by the Japanese. 

In his public statements he himself has always expressed 
confidence that he is on the right track, and generally 
succeeding in his aims. It must be left for time to show 
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of interesting developments in this sphere. On 


who-ie right in this matter. We should beware, however, 
of insisting too much on the impenetrability of the Japanese 
mind to Europeans and people whose thinking is European 
in type. The Americans have been sitting in Japan for 
over four years. They have at their disposal experts in 
its language, its literature, its history, and its philosophy. 
They have a thorough intelligence service. Whatever be 
the extent to which they have made mental and spiritual 
contact with the Japanese people as a whole, there can 
be no question that they have done so in the case of a large 
number of representative Japanese. It is fashionable, 
because it effectively emphasises the’ antithesis between 
the two races, to pretend that there can be no full process 
of thought transference between them, but in practice one 
human mind always becomes in time open to another. 
I believe we may therefore take it for granted that General 
MacArthur has not been simply groping in the dark, and 
that he is doing at least part of what he is trying to do. 
It may be easier to dispute the wisdom of his proceedings, 
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but I, for one, should be sorry to deny it 
without more evidence than his critics have 
produced. 

If, however, it be granted that General 
MacArthur has created a Japanese democracy, 
it remains to be considered how strong it is 
and what dangers it has to face. The thing 
itself is so strange to the country, and there 
has been so little time for its assimilation, 
that it is likely to be frail. There can 
be no doubt what its enemies are, or that they are 
powerful. On the one hand is the Communist Party, of 
which I have already spoken, which may be expected to be 
at least as vigorous and astute as in China. On the other 
hand is an equally formidable foe, the ruthless elements 
who acted on the assumption that Japan had a divine 
mission in the world, and that any action, even the murder 
of Japanese ministers, was~justified where opposition was 
encountered. Allowing for the difference between Japan 
and Germany, these people, mostly 
organised in secret societies, bore a 
strong resemblance to the Nazis. They 
were, in fact, seldom descendants of 
the Samurai, but for the most part 
sprung from the lower middle classes 
and junior officers of the Army. It 
should be of interest to us in this 
country that the redistribution of 
wealth and the nationalisation of the 
main industries found a part in their 

amme. 

Sandwiched between such foes, who 
differ little in technique—the Com- 
munists look the honester and may be 
the less savage—Japanese democracy, 
if it is to survive, will require pro- 
tection for some time. I do not think 
it can effectively be protected from a 
distance. If not, there must be a con- 
tinuance of the occupation even if 
there is a peace treaty. In any event, 
the withdrawal of the occupying forces 
would leave Japan defenceless, since 
she has been completely disarmed and 
her arsenals have been systematically 
destroyed, and the risks of that are 
obvious. It can therefore be accepted 
that the American forces will stay, 
under the terms of any settlement 
reached, though it may be possible to 
reduce them. The other main difficulty 
to be met is, as I have hinted, that of 
satisfying the Pacific States. Australia, 
feeling that her very existence as a 
nation was threatened by Japan in the 
last war, will naturally be watchful 
and urgent in her demands of safe- 
guards. It will take Mr. Acheson some 
time to find a solution to which she 
will be prepared to give her blessing. 
But from every point of view the 
time seems to have come to go 
forward. 

Perhaps it is best not to look too 
far ahead politically, and straining for 
a view of more than a few years may 
be waste of energy required for more 
immediate affairs. China is in violent 
transition, but it may be said that 
most of Asia is in unusually rapid 
transition. No one can tell what is 
going to happen in those swarming, 
uneasy and excited communities. It 
was Japan, above all, that stirred them 
into their feverish political activity, 
and, in the long run, her action in 
doing so may be found to have exerted 
a more powerful influence upon history 
than the immediate and direct results 
of the war. The distant future of 
Japan herself is particularly obscure. 
This, however, would furnish no 
excuse for inertia. States cam control 
destiny to a certain degree, and they 
need seldom be surprised by it. Prudent 
and steady action suited to the 
moment and taking as much account 
of the future as can reasonably be 
foretold, with a readiness to make 
adjustments for fresh developments, 
represents thie only sound policy which 
can be pursued in the Far East. 

The makers of Far Eastern policy 
have before them another task of less 
difficulty. It has become clear that 
there must be a recognition of the 
Communist regime in China. It is a well- 
established principle that recognition 
of.a Government implies no more than acknowledgment 
of the fact that it is an effective Government. It does not 
necessarily carry with it moral approval. In this case the 
Communists are in effective control of the vast areas of 
China which they have conquered. Here recognition is 
particularly urgent, because Communist control includes all 
facilities for trade with China, which are still important, 
and not least to our own country. We have much to com- 
plain about, but there is no hope of improvement without 
recognition. There have been hints that the United States 
has hung back in indignation at the treatment of her 
interests and her nationals ; but, like ourselves, she cannot 
expect to avoid for the future incidents such as have 
recently occurred unless relations are straightened. There 
are precedents for a measure of recognition of opposing 
Governments in a civil war, so that it would not be necessary 
to withdraw recognition from Chungking so long as it 
remained an effective Government over considerable areas. 
Here again it is time to go forward. 
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HOW THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN EXHIBITION WILL LOOK FROM BIG BEN: AN AERIAL PERSPECTIVE DRAWING OF THE SOUTH BANK SITE, TOWARDS ST. PAUL'S. IN THE FOREGROUND, 


THE UPSTREAM SECTION, DOMINATED BY THE HUGE DOME OF DISCOVERY ; BEYOND HUNGERFORD BRIDGE, THE DOWNSTREAM SECTION, WITH THE CONCERT HALL AND THE SHOT TOWER. 





KEY TO PLAN OF DRAWING. 





Industry. 

Restaurant (the subject of a competition). 
10. Sea and Ships. 

11. Dome of 

12. Transport. 

13. Restaurant and Entrance from Bailey Bridge. 
14.  : cedcaata amet aabeim arenes 


1S. ° 
16. Administration and Entrance from Chicheley 


Street. 
17. The People of Britain. 
18. Character and Tradition. 


20. Film and Television. 
21. T nema. >, 


ROAD ACCESS TO 
CONCERT HALL of 
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E show here, with a numbered key, 
an aerial perspective drawing 
which gives some idea of what the South 
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HUNGERFORD 











Bank site will look like when occupied 
with the Festival of Britain Exhibition 





SCALE OF FEET 





in 1951. As can be seen, it falls into two ./| stavneemgnaningilapatiaiiaiicttii 
parts, divided by Hungerford Bridge. 

The upstream section will be dominated 

by the aluminium Dome of Discovery—the largest in the world (diameter, 365 ft.)— 
which will house exhibits devoted to British pre-eminence in discovery and exploration. 
The upstream features form a natural sequence. So do the downstream features, 
which will be dominated by the permanent Concert Hall and the Shot Tower 
(converted into a lighthouse and radio-telescope). Some thirty acres of Battersea 
Park (a little farther upstream) are being converted into the Festival Gardens, and 
discussion in the House on November 23 revealed that only about a sixth of this 


acreage would be used as a “ fun-fair,” the remainder being designed as peaceful 
pleasure gardens. The company to operate these gardens will have thirteen directors 
(chairman, Sir H. French, of the British Film Producers’ Association). Twelve names 


‘ have been announced, three representing the L.C.C., two the National Amusements 


Council, four the Festival of Britain, and the last three being Sir Charles Cochran, 
Lord Latham (Chairman of the London Transport Executive) and Lord Aberconway 
(President of the Royal Horticultural Society). [Perspective drawing by John Landsdell.) 
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“History of World Art”: By EVERARD M. UPJOHN, PAUL S. WINGERT and JANE GASTON MAHLER. “The Story of Art”: By E. H. GOMBRICH.* 


HIS is an age of anthologies and compendiums, 
and here are two more works with elements of 

both kinds. The authors of both books, as their 
titles must suggest, have bitten off more than anybody 
could possibly chew. It would take a man years to 
write a history of any one of ten thousand kinds of 
works of art: say, Greek vases, Renaissance bronzes, 
or Dresden china. A “ History of World Art,”’ which 
should give merely an adequate, though not an ex- 
haustive, account of all the notable achievements of 
man in all the ages, would have to be on something 
like the scale of the Great Chinese Encyclopedia, 
which ran to about a thousand volumes, 
and which could only have been compiled by 
a multitude of scholars, none of whom could 
ever hope to assess the value of the contri- 
butions of all his colleagues. Each of these 
substantial volumes might have been doubled 
or quadrupled in length and still any trustful 
person who should regard either as a cultural 
equivalent of that old classic, “‘ Enquire 
Within Upon Everything,” would frequently 
find himself disappointed. Should he wish 
for something about the cave-paintings of 
Spain he would find it in Mr. Gombrich’s 
book, but not in the larger tome by three 
scholars from Columbia University who do 
not grope into a deeper antiquity than that 
which produced the monuments of Egypt, 
of Crete, and of Salisbury Plain. Should 
he wish to be guided on his path towards a 
fuller acquaintance with the arts of the 
Orient—the bronzes and sculptures of India, 
the paintings of China, the prints of Japan— 


he would find very little in Mr. Gombrich’s yo, 56;6 (TWELFTH CENTURY): HARE CHASING A MONKEY, KOZAN-}1 TEMPLE, KYOTO. 


book but a good deal in the other, one of 
whose authors, Miss Mahler, is disclosed as 
a much-travelled specialist in Eastern Art. 
And many things of importance in the 
history of Art he will find not mentioned in either of 
these cosmic surveys. If he wants to know anything 
about Picasso, or see representative reproductions of 
his drawings and paintings, he can find what he wants 
in either book ; but if it is his 
desire to know what these sur- 
veyors of mankind's better 
productions “from China to 
Peru’ think about the crea- 
tions of Piranesi (his name 
occurs to me because he is 
alphabetically near Picasso), 
he will search both indexes in 
vain. There are, as there were 
bound to be, great gaps in both 
these ambitious conspectuses. 

They will both, however, 
be treasured as manuals of 
information for the novice, 
and picture-galleries for old 
and young. It is a pity, ina 
way, that their publishers and 
authors couldn't have met 
(though the Atlantic apparently 
divided them—the Oxford 
and Columbia book having 
the imprint of “‘ Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Inc." in the 
U.S.A.) and agreed, since the 
same public would wish to buy PISANELLO: wMoyn«er. 


refer to, both volumes, not to 
duplicate their illustrations, I suppose that any of us, 
rash and industrious enough to undertake the jobs 
which these authors have undertaken, would have felt 
obliged to include many pictures which are to be 
seen in both books. The Great Pyramid is in both, 
the Discobolus of Myron is in both, the Parthenon is 
in both, the Colosseum is in both, Notre Dame 
is in both, and—well, I needn't go on check-listing 
thoroughly as though I were trying to straighten 
out the accounts of the Monkey-Nuts scheme— 
Whistler's portrait of his mother is in both. I don't 
say this in any spirit of ingratitude: but the two 
books will appeal to one public, they are both lavishly 
illustrated, and it seems a pity that, from a pictorial 
point of view, they should have overlapped. 

I think that the authors of both books would have 
been well advised had they kept off architecture : 
there is, and has long been, in existence that noble 


*” History of World Art.” By Everard M. Upjoha, Paul 5S. 
Wingert and Jane Gaston Mahler. 654 Illustrations. (Oxford 
University Press, New York. Geoffrey Cumberlege, London ; 328. 6d.) 

“The Story of Art.” By E. H. Gombrich. 570 Mustrations, 
including 21 Full-colour Plates. (Phaidon Press; {1 1.) 


Reproduced from the book “ History of World Art" ; by Courtesy of 
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LEAF FROM A SKETCH-BOOK, ABOUT 
and cherish and continually 1430. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


conspectus of the architecture of all ages and climes, 
Sir Banister Fletcher's perennial ‘‘ History of Archi- 
tecture.’ These authors, having illustrated their 
points with a few photographs of Egyptian wall- 
paintings, Greek orders, pillars at Durham and fiéches 
and rose-windows in France, might well have unloaded 
part of their responsibilities by saying ‘‘ cf. Fletcher.”’ 
Painting and sculpture concerns them most : the more 
they limited themselves the nearer they might have 
approached completion. 

But, of course, except for purely practical pur- 
poses, we can't separate things if we look at things 





(INK ON PAPER, I2 INS. HIGH.) 
Press, New York. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 


historically. Every creation of man indicates the 
state of civilisation or barbarism which begot it: 
whether it be architecture, sculpture, painting or 
even music, with which these authors do not concern 
themselves. The 
fig - tree doesn’t 
bear thorns or the 
thorn-tree figs : the 
state of man’s mind 
in various ages and 
places is reflected 
in the works he 
produces when he 
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PARIS, LOUVRE. 


is not merely eating, sleeping, 
sheltering and multiplying : his 
beliefs and his dreams, his loves 
and his hates, come out in the 
things he draws, paints, builds 
or shapes. The gift of crafts- 
manship is bestowed indis- 
criminately, as the rain falls on 
the just and the unjust; men 
have the option of employing it 
in the service of God, or in the 
service of the Devil, or con- 


Two lower regreducts the book “ The Si " 
tentedly, and perhaps harm- jy Cousy ofthe Publichon De Phan ee id. 


lessly, as a pastime. If a 

country or an age has a shared Faith, whatever it 
may be, all its works can be illuminated, co-ordinated 
and explained in the light of that Faith : in a century 
like ours with its confusion of beliefs, half-beliefs, and 
unbelievers, there is no cohesion in the works of art, 
and the historians of the future will find no unifying 
principle beneath the welter of dull imitations, cautious 
expermments, and wild, fantastic innovations which 
confront us on every hand. 





the Publishers, Oxford University 
London.) 





RUBENS : DETAIL OF ALLEGORY ON THE BLESSINGS 
OF PEACE. ABOUT 1630. LONDON, NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Each of these books will be invaluable as works 
of reference: there is a difference in their quality 
which I can only indicate by typical extracts. The 
joint work of the three scholars is a monumental 
magazine of fact and testimony to research. Here 
is a passage about Byzantium—though I might have 
quoted an equally painstaking passage about the 
Great Chicago World Fair, the splendours of which 
reverberated round the world when I was a child: 
“The Byzantines ordinarily seem to have regarded 
sculpture as a minor decorative art, though only in 
the iconcclastic controversy did they reach the point 
of entire suppression of the graven image, 
forbidden by the Mosaic code, and then 
only in religious art. Even then, the 
monasteries took that prohibition somewhat 
lightly, and though such hostility was 
bound to react more or less on.all the arts, 
painting and mosaic were not strictly graven 
images. The Byzantine apsidal mosaic of 
San Vitale (fig. 103) of the sixth century 
contrasts with the fourth century Early 
Christian one at Santa Pudenziana (fig. 92). 
At Ravenna, Christ is seated on a globe 
flanked by angels and by figures of San 
Vitale and Archbishop Ecclesius, who carries 
in his hands a model of the church. Though 
some indication of ground still remains, 
the background has now become pure gold 
with no suggestion at all of depth or setting. 
If in the faces some trace of individualism 
still exists, the figures, on the other hand, 
are elements in a pattern. Both here and 
in the famous choir mosaics of Justinian 
and Theodora with their attendants, the 
old Roman factual sense has disappeared, 
While some of the heads look like portraits, 
the artist is much more concerned to develop 
decoration by a formal linear arrangement of 
drapery, one fold repeated after another, with only a 
trace of interest in the body beneath them and the 
merest touch of roundness in them. But what the 
artist sacrifices in realism he more than replaces by his 
distinguished colour. Against the glow of a gold 
background, passages of pure deep colour leave an 
impression of semi-oriental splendour, different from 
the factual approach of the Santa Pudenziana mosaic 
and more effective than it as decoration.” 

Mr. Gombrich’s book—the work of one man and 
not of a committee—may not be so crowded with 
facts and analyses, but it has an exciting quality 
which is lacking in the other. No information is 
given as to whence he hails or 
what were his academies. That 
he is familiar with England is 
evident from his pages about 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook, Kent’s 
landscape gardening and other 
things ; that he is not wholly 
familiar is evident from his 
references to Sir Thomas More 
as “Thomas Morus,” which 
might have passed in the days 
of Erasmus, but look odd in 
a book in English at this date. 
He slips occasionally : he has 
a beautiful colour-plate repro- 
ducing a detail from an 
Egyptian wall-painting, and 
calls it ‘‘ Waterfowl in a Bush.”’ 
None of the birds looks to me 
like a waterfowl and one is 
certainly a hoopoe, which I 
cannot believe has ever been 
the quarry of a punt-gunner 
or a shooter waiting for the 
morning or the evening flight. 
But he is not merely aware 
of the historical influences 
behind works of art; he not 
only feels but communicates 
enthusiasm about all lovely 
things, and interest in all things 
strange ; but his pages swarm 
with living men who produced 
those things and who are made our contemporaries 
by his enthusiasm. And he writes in an easy, winning, 
conversational way, not usual in such works. 

The illustrations in his book are enchanting: the 
price of it, as is usual with Phaidon books, is pre- 
posterous. It is preposterously low, I had better add. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O'Brien, on page 874 of this issue. 
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BOWL, BLACK AND BLUE PAINTED, WHITE GLAZED; EWER, LUSTRE AND BLUE PAINTED; AND BOWL, BLACK AND BLUE PAINTED, WHIT! 
The blue glaze of the bowl has been used to raise the main part of the design The outside has a wes rot only responsible for t 
right bear Persian poen The potter The bowl on the 


GLAZED (1 TO R 
beautiful design of large lilies. The « 


he design and inscript 
wer and the bowl on the 





right is similar to one in the 





EWER, TURQUOISE BLUE GLAZED WITH RELIEF BOWL, BLUE GLAZED 


BLACK PAINTED; AND EWER, BLUE GLAZED, BLACK PAINTED L. TO R 
pecime That on the left is decorated wit f “ he earlier type of a arved ware The beautif flow with i ripts 
aie, hares end tanned The type of decorati f the t ' ne t he centre. The Moslem potters embellished their wares wit 


PERSIAN POTTERY WHOSE DISCOVERY IN PERFECT CONDITION HAS RAISED MANY PROBLEMS 
OF GREAT INTEREST: EXAMPLES OF THE REMARKABLE FINDS AT GURGAN 


These beautiful examples of Persian pottery 


f ry, found : long ago at Gurgan, which we we reproduced in black and white a number of pieces of this Gurgan pottery, which 
reproduce in colour, are perfect and br lliant—indeed, except tor some iridescence due apart from its intrinsic beauty, has several aspects of particular interest Although 
to being buried for 7oo years, they are exactly a ey were when the left the examples of Persian pottery which Dr. Bahra: Curator ot Isla Art at the Teheran 
workshops. The River Gurgan flows into the ith-east corner of the Caspian Sea Museum, considers to be kiln waster reject ave been it ea te, there 

ough a vast, low plai the scene of many ient | ) event Durin e much speculation as to whether a e pieces were actually ade at ( : In 
Middle Ages the tow of Gurgan tuated some way inland on the river bank, wa ipport of the theory of Gurgan being a newly-discovered e " acture 
the natural port for Nishapur, wit an importa idustria comparable to Kashan, Rayy, et Dr. Bahrarmi est ew book Gur 

‘ ltural centre It ay be rermembered that Septsmber 1947 Faiences many detailed points for consideration It is interesting to ember that 

i / td ( ed y € ries / 0 
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BOWL, OVER-GLAZE, PAINTED AND GILDED BOWL, LUSTRE AND BLUE AND BOWL, LUSTRE PAINTED TO R.}. 


I 
F i 1 g j i - re t f ‘ i ige favourite Kashan theme, used on metal at different period 
medalli ; ‘ Secant ¢ to t rit ‘ , find T . ove , . slate) 1 f : . tside 


te and Naskhi inscriptions within 





Al AIN AN 30W io PAINTED 
a £ e A 1 ea a iman ew 
« s} 3 av 2 a arg a and w ace with arked 1 


BRILLIANT AND PERFECT AS ON THE DAY THEY WERE MADE, SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
FINE PIECES OF PERSIAN POTTERY FOUND PACKED IN SAND IN JARS AT GURGAN. 


although variou piece were tound igned by no fewer than 





hree different masters terra-cotta jar Again it is debatable whether this was a potters’ quarter or a cache 
( Kashan e gene tyle and motifs are reminiscent not only of Kashan and ade by inhabitants, who were subsequently massacred in 1221 by the Mongol 
Sawa but even ore trongly of Rayy Dr Bahram ynsiders these mingled of Gengis Khan Examples of Gurgan pottery have been | for exhibition at the 
elements form a completely new and individual Gurgan style The dated pieces range Victoria and Albert and Fitzwilliam Museums and it will be remembered that a number 
ire 1204-1218, apparently a period of great prosperity which it is instructive to of specimens were included in the Exhibition of Persian Art in Paris last year In 
compare with the barbarism then reigning in Europe The Governor of Gurgan was the foreword to the catalogue of this exhibition it was pointed out that Shah Mohamed 
himself 1 great poet and generous patron of the arts, and metal and glass-ware died in an islet of the Gurgan estuary, apparently having unsuccessfully taken refuge 
were also found on the site T} rottery wa discovered packed in sand in large there from the same hordes who exterminated everyone wh remained in Gurgat 
U m th Ray { Collect Reproduced by Courtesy f the O 
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SIR WILLIAM FITZGERALD. 
Appointed chairman of the Commis- 
sion set up to inquire into the dis- 
orders that have taken place in the 
eastern provinces of Nigeria Sir 
William Fitzgerald, p lent of the 
Lands Tribunal, 


igeria, 
Northern Rhodesia 
and Palestine. 
was Chief Justice of 
Palestine, 1944-48, 
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1HE U.S. CHIEFS OF “STAFF (x. TO R.) ADMIRAL SHERMAN, CHIEF OF NAVAL 

OPERATIONS ; GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN; GENERAL VANDENBURG, AIR 
FORCE CHIEF OF STAFF; AND GENERAL J. COLLINS, ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF. 

On November 22 the U.S. joint Chiefs of Staff held a meeting in Washington prior to the con- 


ference of the French, U.S. and British Chiefs of Staff in Paris on November 28 and the 
discussions with the Chiefs of Staff of the other Atlantic Pact countries on November 29. 
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CELEBRATING THE UNITED NATIONS’ PROPOSAL TO MAKE LIBYA INDEPENDENT: A CROWD 

OF REJOICING ARABS GATHERED OUTSIDE THE NATIONAL CONGRESS PARTY H.Q. IN TRIPOLI. 

On November 21 the General Assembly of the United Nations endorsed the proposals to make Libya 

independent by January 4952, to place Italian Somaliland under Italian trusteeship for ten years, and to 

appoint a special commission to study the future of Eritrea. he occasion was one of rejoicing in Tripoli, 
where a great crowd of Arabs assembled outside the National Congress Party’s headquarters. 





DINING AT THE INNER TEMPLE: H.M. THE KING, AS TREASURER, PRESIDING AT THE TOP TABLE 


IN NIBLETT HALL AT THE MICHAELMAS TERM GRAND DAY 


DINNER, 


H.M. the King, as Treasurer of the Inner Temple, presided at the Michaelmas Grand Day dinner {n Niblett Hall 


on November 23. His Majesty had the Lord 


hancellor (Lord Jowitt) on his right and the deputy Treasurer on 
his left. Above him was a replica of the portrait by Commander Denis Fildes, commissioned 


by the Imperial 


Detence College and showing his Majesty in the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet (see facing page). 


ADDRESSING THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON NOVEMBER 21: THE 
SHAM OF PERSIA (ON RIGHT) IN NEW YORK DURING HIS VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


ROYAL 


AND MILITARY OCCASIONS ; AND ACCLAIMING 


The Shah of Persia arrived in 
Washington by air on Nov. 16 
on an official visit which it is 
hoped will enable him to be- 
come acquainted at first-hand 
with the United States and 
its institutions. His pro- 
gramme included four days 
spent in Washington, five 
days in New York, and a tour 
of the west coast. On Nov. 21 
he addressed the General 
Assembly of the United 
Nations at Flushing Meadows, 
New York, and later visited 
Hyde Park, where he was 
taken on a tour of the 
grounds by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who entertained him at a 
typical American Thanks- 
giving Day dinner. While at 
Hyde Park he visited the 
grave of the late President 
Roosevelt and stood for a 
minute in silence before lay- 
ing a wreath. In our photo- 
graph Mr. Elliott Roosevelt is 
seen standing on the Shah's 
right and Mrs. Roosevelt is 
behind him. 
AT THE GRAVE OF THE LATE PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT : 
THE SHAH (RIGHT) PAYING TRIBUTE TO ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST MEN. 


THE PROSPECT OF INDEPENDENCE IN TRIPOLI. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING IN THE UNIFORM OF AN ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET: A NEW PORTRAIT. 


This striking portrait of H.M. the King by Commander Denis Fildes was commis- 
sioned by the Imperial Defence College, and is the second of two portraits by this 
artist. The first, depicting his Majesty in the service dress uniform of a Field 
Marshal, was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1948 and is now at the Staff 


College, Camberley. His Majesty joined the Royal Navy as a midshipman in 1913 
and served afloat during World War |., being in charge of a gun-turret in Collingwood 
at the Battle of Jutland. He assumed the rank of Admiral of the Fleet on 
succeeding to the Throne in 1936. 


From the portrait by Commander Denis Fildes. (Copyright Reserved.) 
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MAN AND NATURE: ITEMS, SCIENTIFIC, 
METEOROLOGICAL AND ENGINEERING. 


CAUSED BY THE IMPACT OF ONE HAILSTONE DURING THE STORM AT PRETORIA ON NOVEMBER 17: 
A DEEP DENT IN THE HEADLAMP OF A CAR, 


ILLUSTRATING THE DAMAGE DONE BY THE HAIL-STORM OF NOVEMBER I17 WHICH 
SWEPT ACROSS PRETORIA: A WRECKED WEATHER SHELTER AT A ‘BUS STOP, 


A devastating storm swept across Pretoria on Thursday, November 17, when, lashed by a 55 m.p.h 

wind, hailstones, said to be as large as cricket-balls, crashed down. One person was killed and eighty-one 

received hospital treatment for injuries, roofing tiles were smashed and even iron roofing torn and 

battered. The damaged is estimated at about £1,000,000. The hail lasted for ten minutes, and 
was followed by torrential rain which flooded roofless houses. 


AN AIRBORNE LARGE MOTOR-BOAT WHICH CAN BE CARRIED BY 
AIRCRAFT AND DROPPED BY PARACHUTE NEAR THE SCENE OF SEA-RESCUE OPERATIONS. 
This lifeboat, called the A.3, weighing a ton-and-a-half and nearly 30 ft. long, is described as the United 


States Air Force's latest, largest and most completely equipped boat designed to be carried by aircratt and 
dropped by parachute. It has a four-cylinder engine and carries fuel for a voyage of more than 500 miles 


Wer ae i eee 


TO BE DIVIDED BETWEEN THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND DURHAM UNIVERSITY: THE 
BEDDGELERT STONY METEORITE, WHICH FELI IN CAERNARVONSHIRE IN SEPTEMBER. 


This stony meteorite, one of only twelve recorded as falling in Britain, fell through the roof of the Prince 
Liewellyn Hotel, Beddgelert, on September 21. It has been acquired, partly by purchase and partly by 
presentation, for the British Museum. It weighs | Ib. 12 ozs., and after plaster casts have been made it is 
being cut in half. The British Museum will retain one-half, while the remainder wil! go to Durham University MAROONED ON LAND AND MAKING HER WAY BACK TO WATER BY ROAD: THE GERMAN 
where Professor Paneth wi!! make measurements of its helium, uranium and thorium content ee ae 
MOTOR-SHIP SPESSART PHOTOGRAPHED WHILE PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF ANSBACH. 


The 35-ton vessel Spessart’s normal waters are those of the River Main. During the war she was cut off 
from these by the heavy bomb Comege suffered by the Ludwig Canal. Since the war it was decided to drain 
the Ludwig Canal, and Spessart had no option but to return by road to the Main. 


WHAT INAUDIBLE SOUND CAN DO! A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT IN WHICH AN ULTRA A HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EXPERIMENT SHOWN IN THE PICTURE (LEFT), wit 


SONIC SOUND- WAVE RELEASED IN THE TANK OF WATER CREATES A MINIATURE GEYSER THE INDIVIDUAL DROPLETS, EJECTED BY THE ULTRASONIC WAVES, “ FROZEN “ IN TIME 
¢ 


This picture and that on the right were taken in the General Electric Laboratory at Schenectady, N.Y., and frequency of nearly 3,000,000 cycles per second. Their effect—a sound pitched s 
show the consequences of a curious experiment in physics A small disc of barium titanate (seen in the to the human ear 
tank, held by two wires) was placed in a tank of water. From this were produced sound-waves with a high of droplets and fog 


high as to be inaudibi 
was tO Cause a miniature geyser to be spouted from the surface of the water, in the forr 
High-speed photography recorded the “ geyser’s"’ form 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN MALTA. 
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ENJOYING A STROLL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE: T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WALKING ON A PROMENADE ABOVE A FORMAL GARDEN. 


RINCESS ELIZABETH ; ~ 
arrived in Malta on the a 
evening of November 20 in an 
aircraft of the King’s Flight 
to join H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Countess Mount- 
batten travelled in the same 
aircraft, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh and Vice-Admiral 
Earl Mountbatten met them on 
arrival and went on board the 
aircraft to greet them. Her 
Royal Highness’s visit has 
roused the greatest enthusiasm 
in Malta, and on November 21 
the Legislative Assembly carried 
by acclamation a_ resolution 
extending a hearty welcome to 
her and wishing her a happy 
stay in Malta. One of her first 
engagements was a visit to the 
historic Cathedral, and lunch 
with Archbishop Gonzi, and 
she has also visited the Malta 
Industrial Exhibition, organised 
by the Chamber of Commerce 
and Federation of Malta Indus- 
tries, and driven through the 
streets of Valletta and the 
Dockyard. On November 26 
she attended the ship's com- 
pany dance of H.M.S. Chequers, 
in which the Duke of Edinburgh 
is First Lieutenant, and on the 
following evening she dined at 
Admiralty House, with Admiral 
Sir Arthur Power, C.-in-C. the 
Mediterranean, and Lady 


Power She is expected to 
return to this country for ON THE TERRACE OF THE VILLA GUARDAMANGIA, RESIDENCE OF VICE-ADMIRAL EARL MOUNTBATTEN AND COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN, WHERE 


Christmas. HER ROYAL HIGHNESS IS STAYING DURING HER VISIT TO MALTA: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
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THIS STRANGE WORLD OF OURS: THE CAMERA AS A 
RECORDER OF NEWS EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(LEFT.) SAFETY FIRST 
A PORTABLE GUARD TO 
PROTECT TECHNICIANS 
FROM THE DANGER OF 
BEING SUCKED IN BY THE 
JET INTAKES OF MODERN 
AIRCRAFT. 


The development of jet 
aircraft has brought new 
safety problems for air- 
craft technicians who, 
during operations, can 
be sucked in by the 
powerful jet intakes. To 
ensure their protection a 
neat guard has been pro- 
duced which can be 
wheeled into place during 
ground runs. 


(RIGHT.) 

A MODEL OF A MEMORIAL 

TO THE AIRMEN WHO DIED 

DURING THE BERLIN AIR- 
LIFT OPERATIONS. 


A memorial to the fifty- 
one U.S. and * British 
airmen killed during the 
Berlin airlift operations 
has been selected from 
322 models submitted in 
a West Germany con- 
test. The winning design, 
by Erich F. Reuter, 
depicts a weary flier 
resting in a half-reclining 
position. His full-size 
memorial will be erected 
in Berlin's airlift park 








PART OF THE CURRICULUM AT A KENT SCHOOL: CHESS; WHO IS ACTUALLY THE TALLER?: STALIN (RIGHT) 
SHOWING A PUPIL SETTING A PROBLEM, TALKS TO TITO AT MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


A HOME FULL OF HOLES FOR A MILLION LIVE EELS: 

A SPECIALLY BUILT EEL-BARGE. Girls at a school in Bromley, Kent, learn chess from Miss Lucy Anness, At Madame Tussaud’s the wax figure of Stalin measures 5 ft. 8 ins. 

of Beckenham, who has Keen teaching the game for a number of years. while Tito is half-an-inch smaller. Since Moscow radio referred 

Our photograph shows a general view of a specially built eel-barge Miss Anness believes that the school is the only one in Britain which to Marshal Tito as an “ insolent dwarf,” a controversy has arisen 

believed to be the first of its kind in this country, at Maldon, Essex. gives chess instruction as part of a girls’ school curriculum. Our about their respective heights, and while Tussaud’s are satisfied 

The centre part of the barge is perforated so that water can flow in photograph shows a pupil setting a problem on the master board for that Tito’s height is correct, they are not sure about Stalin's, and 
freely to the hold, in which 50 tons ot eels will live. solution by the class. would welcome authoritative details. 


EQUALLING THE TWENTY-YEAR-OLD ENGLISH NATIVE THE FIRST BRITISH ATHLETE TO BEAT 50 FT. IN THE WEIGHT “CARRY YOUR SWAN, SIR?" : FOUR THAMES SWANS BEING 
RECORD: G. 8. BROOKS (CAMBRIDGE) WINNING PUTT: J. A. SAVIDGE, A CORPORAL IN THE ROYAL MARINES, LOADED ON TO AN AIRCRAFT THAT TOOK THEM TO FRANCE. 
THE 220 YARDS HURDLES. IN ACTION AT CAMBRIDGE. Four two-year-old Thames swans were recently flown to France as 4 


An AAA. team, consisting mostly of English athletes for the Empire Games in February, defeated Oxford and Cambridge by 64 gift from the Vintners’ Livery Company to M. Boussac, the racehorse 
polats to 48, at Fenner’s, Cambridge, on wember 26. J. A. Savidge, a corporal in the Royal Marines, improved by 2 ft. 6 ins. owner. Before the flight, Mr. Richard Turk, the Vintners’ swankeeper 
is own British national and English native records when he reached 51 ft. 4) ins. in the weieht putt. He is the first British for forty-five years, carefully covered their bodies and in specially 


athlete to beat 50 ft. Another first-rate performance was the 24°7 sec. 220 yards low hurdles of G. S. Brooks, of Cambridge, which devised “ flying-suits made of sacking with strong les for lifting 
equalled the English native record of Lord Burghley set up in 1929, the birds. They left Lympne airfield, Kent, in a chartered aircraft, 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR: ITEMS FROM GREECE, WALES AND THE UNITED STATES. 


TO THE FIRST BRITISH TROOPS TO LEAVE GREECE: A VIEW OF THE 


SHOWING EVZONES IN FOREGROUND, 


FAREWELL 
CEREMONY IN ATHENS ; 


“AN OFFICIAL 


A GROUP AT THE CEREMONY : (L. TO R.) FIELD MARSHAL PAPAGOS ; M. CANELLOPOULIS, MINISTER 
FOR WAR ; SIR CLIFFORD NORTON, BRITISH AMBASSADOR ; AND KING PAUL OF THE HELLENES. 








BOUND FOR EAST AFRICA: MEN OF THE IST BN. THE "AST SURREY REGIMENT EMBARKING 
IN THE TROOPSHIP ZMPIRE KAN IN PIRAUS HARBOUR. 


An official farewell was given to the first British troops to leave Greece, the Ist Bn. The East Surrey 
Regiment, at a ceremonial parade held at the invitation of the Greek Government in Constitution 
Squace, Athens, on November 20. King Paul of the Hellenes took the salute as the British troops 
marched past the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior and a Guard of Honour was mounted by the Royal 
Greek Guard, the Evzones. King Paul, Field Marshal Papagos, Commander-in-Chief of the Greek 
Army; and Major-General Down, head of the British Military Mission, inspected the parade. Consti- 
tution Square was crowded with Athenians come to pay tribute to the British Army and the route 
along which the British troops marched was thickly lined with cheering spectators. On November 24 
the Ist Bn. The East Surrey Regiment embarked in the troopship Empire Kan, bound for East 


Africa. A further 1800 croops are due to leave Salonika by March 


AT HER LAST MOORINGS: THE FAMOUS CRUISER AJAX, OF THE HISTORIC RIVER PLATE 


ACTION, IN THE NEWPORT (MON.) YARD OF THE SHIPBREAKERS, JOHN CASHMORE, LTD. 
The distinguished career of H.M.S. Ajax is now definitely closed and our poignant photograph shows 
her no longer one of his Majesty’s ships, but the property of the shipbreakers and tied ‘coanside the 
stripped-down hull of a German submarine. Famous for her part in the Battle of the River Plate, she 
was the subject of a popular outcry when, after the war, the Government proposed to sell her to Chile 
at a time when that country and Argentina were making claims to British possessions in the Antarctic 


THE SWEPT-BACK WINGS AND 
A ROCKET MOTOR. 


SHOWING 
ENGINE AND 


IN FLIGHT: THE EXPERIMENTAL S&F ROCKET, 
TAILPLANE. IT IS POWERED WITH A TURBO-JET 
The D. 558-2 Skyrocket is a jet- and rocket-powered research aircraft designed and built by the Douglas 
Aircraft Company for the U.S. Navy. It is a development of the Stystreak and has swept-back wings and 
tailplane. The turbo-jet engine enables it to take off (with /afo assistance), fly and land under its own 
nower, while the rocket motor, mounted aft, is intended to be used only for high-speed test purposes 





THE 


EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND: 
FOREIGN NEWS IN PICTURES. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY BRITISH ENGINEERS IN 1849: THE FAMOUS CHAIN BRIDGE 
OVER THE DANUBE, IN BUDAPEST, AS IT WAS IN 1944, DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS, 


THE FIRST OF THIRTY-FOUR CARGO SHIPS DESTINED FOR WEST GERMANY'S MERCHANT 
MARINE: THE 1,500-TON MARTHA RUSS DURING THE LAUNCHING CEREMONY. 
West German Government officials and thousands of spectators watched the launching of the Martha Russ 
at Libeck, on the Baltic coast, on November 22. The 1500-ton cargo ship is the first of thirty-four destined 
for West Germany's post-war merchant marine. The Martha Russ is 297 {t. long, 43 ft. wide and has a 
cargo capacity of 3000 tons. She will have a cruising speed of just over 11 knots. 


Mr - 


THE SEIZURE or PRIVATELY - OWNED LAND IN SICILY: A GROUP OF PEASANTS 
CULTIVATING AN AREA, WHICH THEY HAVE OCCUPIED ILLEGALLY NEAR PALERMO, 


ILLUSTRATED 
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THE OPENING OF BUDAPEST'S NEW CHAIN BRIDGE: A CEREMONY HELD ON NOVEMBER 20, 
THE IOOTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMPLETION OF THE ORIGINAL, OF WHICH IT IS A COPY. 
On November 20 Budapest’s new Chain Bridge over the Danube was opened. It is the fifth to be restored 
since the Germans destroyed all Budapest's bridges in 1944, and is a copy of the original Chain Bridge 
built in 1849 (the year of Hungary’s Liberal revolution under Kossuth) by British engineers. Most of the original 
ironwork has been recovered from the Danube bed and used; the stone pillars stand as they were built 
by British masons, though pitted by shells, but the Hammer and Sickle replaces ‘the Hapsburg crown. 


DAMAGED BY FIRE: THE DOME OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE IN THE 
ARAB-HELD PART OF JERUSALEM AT THE HEIGHT OF THE BLAZE, 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in the Arab-held part of Jerusalem, was damaged by a fire which started 

on November 23 and lasted well into the following day. It was reported to have been accidentally started 

by workmen using an oxy-acetylene burner while repairing girders. It is believed that a large part of the 

woodwork of the dome was destroyed. King Abdullah of Jordan has said that he will pay for the repairs. 


! | 
ge’ 


CARRYING A RED FLAG IN ONE HAND AND A FIREARM IN THE OTHER: THE LEADER 
OF A PARTY OF PEASANTS SETTING OUT TO OCCUPY LAND ILLEGALLY. 
Land reform in Italy has long been promised, and Signor de Gasperi recently announced that measures to 
ensure it would be hastened. In the meantime illegal seizures by “ squatters” continue in Sicily and on 
the mainland, In Palermo negotiations broke down as peasants, after accepting the concession of 7500 acres, 
raised their demands. Land seizure is usually ascribed to Communist action. 
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THE VIKINGS IN THE SHETLANDS: 
NEW EXCAVATIONS AT JARLSHOF WHICH HAVE REVEALED 
ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE ARCHEOLOGICAL SITES 

IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 

and benches were placed on 
the palir during the day- 
time round the long fires 
(lang-eldr) which burned in 
a stone-lined hearth down 
the centre of the floor. A 
kitchen, or e/dhus, adjoined 
the living-room, and in some 


By ¥. R. C. HAMILTON, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., Assistant Inspector of Ancient cases a third apartment 


Monuments for Scotland. 


“* Jarlshof "’ Shetland possesses one of the most 

remarkable archzological sites ever excavated in 
the British Isles. For beneath the slopes of this 
grassy mound, on which the ruins of the old House 
of Sumburgh overlook the West Voe, close to the 
southernmost tip of Shetland, lies the debris of village 
settlements occupied over a period of 2000 years. 
The earliest levels, resting on natural sand at the base 
of the mound, date to a time when the islanders were 
leading a Stone Age existence, though the use of 
bronze was known in other parts of Britain ; the latest, 
to the period of Viking occupation béginning in the 
ninth and tenth centuries a.p. It was mainly due 
to this almost continuous accumulation of occupation 
refuse and to intermittent deposits of wind-blown 
sand that the mound rose gradually above the level 
of the surrounding area, like 
the great Tells of the Near East. 
Here, however, on the Atlantic 
seaboard of Europe the buildings 
and relics belong to small com- 
munities of primitive pastoralists, 
fishermen and _ crofters far 
removed from the centres of 
urban civilisation. 

Only half of the mound is 
now preserved, the western 
portion, originally standing on 
a rocky promontory thrusting 
into the Voe, having been 
completely eroded by the sea. 
It was this process of erosion 
that first drew attention to the 
archzological importance of the 
site. After the violent storms 
experienced at the end of the 
last century, sections of massive 
stone walls were revealed above 
the beach, and in the following 
years Mr. John Bruce, the owner 
of the land, by clearing away 
the soil, brought to light the 
remaining portion of a broch 
tower and associated circular 
dwellings dating to the first 
centuries B.c.-A.D. (Fig. 10). 

For almost twenty years no 
further discoveries were made, 
until the site was handed over 
to H.M. Office of Works in 1925. 
Then, in the course of erecting a 
boundary fence, traces of other 
structures were revealed. This 
led to a systematic exploration 
of the site, in the course of 
which an extensive prehistoric 
settlement of Bronze Age date 
was uncovered south-east of the 
broch, while to the east, on the 
landward slope of the mound, 
numerous Viking dwellings were 
exposed at a higher level. 

The excavation of the pre- 
historic settlement was com- 
pleted by Professor Childe in 
1937, as far as superimposed 
structures allowed, but the 
examination of the Viking settle- 
ment so successfully begun by 
Dr. A. O. Curle in 1934, and 
continued by Dr. J. S. Richard- 
son, was interrupted by the 
outbreak of the Second World 
War, when operations had 
reached a most interesting stage. 

At that time, the founda- 
tions of at least nine Viking 
houses had been defined, which, 
together with associated en- 
closure walls, passages and paved 
yards, covered an area of almost 2 acres (Fig. 14). The 
dwellings consisted of long, rectangular buildings of 
Norse type, the majority being built down the land- 
ward slope of the mound, with their west gables 
facing the sea. This practice-of building on a slope, 
known in Viking times and retained in Scottish islands 
and elsewhere to a comparatively late date, facilitated 
the housing of livestock in the lower end of the buildings 
where the incline afforded natural drainage away from 
the living-quarters. 

The latter comprised two or three rooms, one of 
which was the stofa, or living-room, with raised 
floor sections (paiir) running the length of the two 
longitudinal walls (Fig. 1). From descriptions con- 
tained in the Icelandic sagas, we know that tables 


Rising from the 


FIG. I. THE MOME LIFE OF THE VIKINGS IN THE SHETLANDS: 
THE HOUSES RECENTLY EXCAVATED NEAR SUMBURGH HEAD. 

ht posts set at intervals along the 

hearth, or lang-eldr. The latter consisted 


stone-and-turf walls 
edge of the two platforms (Old Norse- pailr), one on either 
The smoke from the fires escaped through a vent in the roof. 


of a long, rectangular setting of flat stones 
soot which formed on the underside of the roof have been found during excavation, many bearing 
impress of the bears and purlins against which they nally formed. Fish was a staple element in the diet of the 
Norse inhabitants, and no doubt cod was hung wal the and 
reeds used in the manufacture of straw ropes. 

on the roof, still bear their 
upright looms must have been a common feature in these houses. 


Specially drawn for 


served for storage or ser- 
vants’ quarters. The dry 
stone, or stone-and-turf, walls, 3 to 4 ft. in thickness, 
supported roof timbers on which purlins were laid to 
carry turf shingles. The smoke from the long fires 
escaped through a hole in the roof, while at a lower 
level, apertures (gluggr) served to admit light. Many of 
these features are retained in the older Shetland 
crofts, while the dialect names for such details as the 
straw ropes weighted with stones and used to secure 
the turf shingles date back to Norse times. The 
interior of one of the Jarlshof houses is depicted on 
this page, the reconstruction being based on actual 
finds, details of Norse building customs preserved in 
the older crofts on the island, and on descriptions 
contained in the sagas. 
As the stone-and-turf walls were uncovered it 
became apparent that the majority of the dwellings 





the heavy roof timbers = supported oy co up 
side of the centra 


stones raised on edge. 


to dry and smoke, as 
These ropes, used in the older Shet 


providing recreation during the by - winter nichts. 


and associated outhouses had undergone numerous 
alterations and rebuilding phases to meet the needs 
of the inhabitants. Old buildings were converted to 
byres and outhouses to accommodate increased num- 
bers of livestock, while new dwellings were erected 
some short distance away. Again, other houses were 
expanded, the gables being taken down and a byre or 
storeroom added. The primary object of this season's 
excavations, undertaken by H.M. Ministry of Works, 
was to determine the inter-relationship of these various 
house groups in order to obtain a history of the settle- 
ment throughout the period of Norse occupation. 

In accomplishing this task, older structures were 
encountered beneath the exposed house floors (Fig. 13). 
These earlier levels showed that a flourishing Viking 


AN ARTIST'S RECONSTRUCTION OF ONE OF 


l as plaits of coarse 
Shantond crofis te anchor the turl shingles 


Norn or Norse name. {—_. were the most abundant finds, and great, 
plying pieces and dice also occurred, 


“The iilustrated London Naws”™ by Alan Sorrell, with expert assistance. 
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settlement was already established on the site by 
A.D. 800-850. Finds from the hearth and kitchen 
middens of this period include fragments of beautifully 
ornamented bone combs similar to those found in 
the famous boat-burial at Oseberg, in Norway, dating 
to the ninth century (Fig. 8) ; animal- and axe-headed 
pins (Figs. 4 and 6); an exquisitely carved bone 
ornament (Fig. 5); spindle whorls, loom weights, 
hones, iron nails, and numerous fragments of steatite 
or soapstone bowls (Fig. 9). A model quern-stone, 
3 ins. in diameter and made of soapstone, too soft for 
practical use, was probably fashioned as a toy for one 
of the children. Another child playing in the sand 
left a pattern of fourteen water-worn pebbles, to be 
uncovered a thousand years later (Fig. 11). 

At least one house in this early settlement« was 
destroyed by fire, as fragments of charred beams and 
smouldered turf from the roof were found sealing a 
layer of hearth and floor refuse. Other buildings in 
the vicinity were also abandoned about the same time. 
It is not impossible that these events occurred during 
the great raid which Harald Fairhair, King of Norway, 
is reputed to have made on Shetland and the Orkneys 
in the a.D. 870 period “‘to punish the Vikings as 
he had grown tired of their depredations, for they 
harried in Norway during the summer, but spent the 
winter in Shetland or the Orkneys.” 

The next phase opens with 
the reorganisation of the settle- 
ment some time in the tenth 
century. Four rectangular 
houses were constructed, one 
running across the slope on the 
site of that shown top left in the 
drawing (Fig. 15, pages 862-863), 
the other three extending at 
right-angles down the slope, 
two being surrounded by yard 
walls. Their western gables 
bordered a passage which ran 
the length of the first house 
before turning east to run 
obliquely down the slope. The 
first of the three houses (on the 
extreme left) was abandoned 
at an early stage, a series of 
circular pens or cattle com- 
pounds being constructed across 
the original floor. The second 
and third houses were converted 
to byres, the latter being much 
reduced in size. A smithy was 
attached to this building, the 
wall fireplace still remaining, 
while small crucibles for smelting 
bronze were recovered from the 
hearth deposits, The conver- 
sion of these lower houses was 
accompanied by an expansion 
of the first building running 
across the slope. To meet the 
requirements of this household, 
a series of outhouses was event- 
ually constructed incorporating 
sections of the older buildings 
across the passage. The aban- 
donment of the lower houses 
as dwellings gave rise to an 
expansion of the settlement to 
the north-west. Though older 
buildings existed here—including 
the houses shown in process of 
demolition in the general view— 
new dwellings were built over the 
intervening area. Finally the 
passage which led down the slope 
from the older group of houses 
was filled in and the last house in 
the series built above it (Fig. 12). 

The finds from these later 
dwellings show an advance in 
material culture though the art 
of the earliest settlement is never 
recaptured. Small hanging lamps 
of steatite (Fig. 9) occur, together 
} od with grooved and bored line- 
sinkers (Fig. 3) of a type that 
was still in use a generation ago 
in Shetland. Slates marked in 
graffito are common, some witha 
pattern of small squares, prob- 
ably gaming boards, while several of the men or playing 
pieces and a dice have also been found. Fragments of 
coarse clay cooking-pots are abundant, and heaps of 
stone weights occur where upright looms once stood 
against the walls. A comparison with finds from 
Norwegian sites and with the material from Norse 
settlements in Iceland and Greenland indicates 
that these houses were occupied as late as the twelfth 
and thirteenth century. 

The general view on pages 862-863 (Fig. 15) shows 
the village at a late stage of its development in the 
latter half of the eleventh century or beginning of the 
twelfth century. The older buildings had been largely 
abandoned or converted to byres and outhouses, 


while the new dwellings across the passage had already 
(Continued overlea/ 
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HOW THE VIKINGS LIVED IN THE SHETLAND ISLANDS: 
NEW DISCOVERIES FROM THE JARLSHOF SETTLEMENT. 




















Lf nic. 2 (LEFT). A STEATITE, OR SOAPSTONE, QUARRY, NEAR CUNNINGSBURGH, WITH MOULD 
FROM WHICH VIKING POTS WERE FASHIONED STILL i Sif¥; AND FIG. 3 (RIGHT), VIKING 
, LINE- AND NET-SINKERS, MADE OUT OF SOAPSTONE. 
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Aric. 4. FOUR OF THE PINS FOUND IN THE VIKING —r men. 6 enews, wes 
MENT: TWO AXE-HEADED, THE OTHERS THISTLE-HEADED, ANIMAL-BEADED “BONS 
MADE OF BONE, THE TWO LATTER MAY BE COPIES OF PINS FOUND IN THE 


EARLIEST VIKING LEVELS 
“~ METAL PROTOTYPES. AT JARLSHOP. 
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FIG. § (ABOVE). A SIDE VIEW 
OF A CARVED BONE ORNAMENT 
SIMILAR IN SHAPE TO THE SO- 
CALLED KNIFE-HANDLES FOUND 
AT YORK AND LONDON, ACTUAL 
LENGTH aBouT 38 INS. 















PIG. 7 (RIGHT). A BRONZE 
MARNESS MOUNT (FOUND IN 
1937) PERHAPS BROUGHT BY 
VIKING RAIDERS RETURNING 
7 FROM THE SOUTH. 























FIG. 8&8. ORNAMENTED HOG-BACKED BONE COMBS FROM THE EARLIEST VIKING 
LEVELS AT JARLSHOF: SIMILAR TO THOSE FOUND IN THE WELL-KNOWN OSEBERG 


mG. 9. SOAPSTONE VESSELS FOUND IN THE LATER SETTLEMENT LEVEL: (ABOVE, 
! LEFT) A BOWL WITH TWO HANDLING LUGS; (RIGHT) A LADLE; AND (BELOW) 













BOAT BURIAL. ny PROBABLY A HANGING LAMP. 

Continued.) 

undergone considerable alteration. Life in the settlement appears to have been | the bowls were shaped im situ (Fig. 2). The women were hardly less busy, spinning 
predominantly peaceful. From the large quantities of fish-bones, net- and line- | or weaving on the great upright looms, cooking over the long fires or ovens in 
sinkers, and iron nails used in the construction and repair of boats, it is obvious the eldhus, and managing the homestead when the menfolk were away to the 
that the men were industrious fishermen. They were probably away to the fishing | fishing. The inhabitants appear to have taken little part in Viking raids during 
during the summer months, tending to their livestock and crofts in the autumn, the early period, only a few objects suggesting contact with the south—these 
or cutting peat on the lower slopes of the hill across the bay. This was mainly include a small ring-headed pin of Scoto-Irish type and a fragment of a bronze 
of poor quality, containing a high percentage of iron salts, which gives a harness mount (Fig. 7). A similar plaque occurred in the burial furniture of a 
characteristic brick-red colour to the ash deposits. They must also have been engaged woman's grave of the early ninth century in Norway and, as it was clearly the 
in quarrying and transporting steatite from farther up the coast, where their fashion for Viking women to wear souvenirs presented to them by warriors returning 
workings can still be seen near Cunningsburgh, with the great moulds from which from the west, it is possible that the Jarlshof example was intended for use as 


(Continued opposi« 
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A MAJOR VIKING SETTLEMENT: NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE SHETLANDS. 





al J 
i FIG. 10. WITH SUMBURGH HEAD IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND: THE JARLSHOF SETTLEMENT AT THE SOUTHERN TIP OF MAINLAND, SHETLAND ISLES, REVEALED AS THE 
lon, MOST EXTENSIVE OF ITS KIND YET EXPLORED IN EUROPE. THE VIKING REMAINS ARE ON THE LANDWARD SLOPE OF THE MOUND, CENTRE LEFT, FOREGROUND. 





' 





FIG. If. A CHILD'S GAME OF 1000 YEARS AGO: FOURTEEN FIG. 12, THE PAVED PATH WHICH LED THROUGH THE SETTLEMENT FIG. 13. A JARLSHOF SECTIONAL EXCAVATION, SHOWING 
SMALL WATER-WORN PEBBLES FOUND ARRANGED IN THIS (SEE FIG. 15): THE FIGURES MARK SEVERAL WELL-DEFINED PHASES (1) FLOOR OF NINTH-CENTURY MOUSE; (2) KITCHEN-REFUSE 
SEMI-CIRCULAR PATTERN AT JARLSHOF. OF THE BUILDING OPERATIONS. LEVEL ; (3) PEAT-ASH MIDDEN; (4) LATER BUILDING. 
* 
. 
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FIG. 14. THE VIKING SETTLEMENT ON THE LANDWARD SIDE OF THE MOUND AS SEEN DURING THE 1949 EXCAVATIONS : THIS SHOULD BE COMPARED WITH THE VIEW 
SHOWN IN FIG. 10 AND ALSO WITH THE RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING (FIG. 15) ON PAGES 862-863. THE BUILDINGS COVER AN AREA OF OVER TWO ACRES. 


Continued.) 


an ornament for personal decoration. The paucity of such finds may suggest that three areas. The everyday life of the Norse colonists in these remote places is 
the raiders returning from the south in the autumn preferred more sheltered well known to us from the Icelandic sagas. In the Jarlshof settlement, the most 
anchorage from the prevailing south-westerlies. Excellent harbourage could be extensive of its kind yet explored in Europe, we are fortunate to possess on our 
obtained in the Bay of Quendale, in the lee of Fitful Head, two miles up the own shores an archaological record of equal importance. When the remaining 
coast, and it was there that a hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins, booty from some structures are completely explored, a unique picture will be obtained of life through 
southern raid, was discovered during the last century. In the later period, out the centuries of Norse domination, the most formative period in the history 
Jarishot played a more important réle in the connections with the Viking. colonies | of these northern isles. [Article and photographs (on pages 859 to 863) reproduced 


in Iceland and Greenland, many finds reflecting a close relationship between all | with the permission of H.M. Ministry of Works.) 
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THE LARGEST VIKING SETTLEMENT OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY TO BE EXCAVATED IN EUROPE: THE SHI 
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visible and provided a convenient stone 

their long, rectangular 
to the south can be seen the outline of Fair Isle, now the famous bird houses on the site. All traces of the earliest Viking settlement dating to the 
sanctuary, situated halfway between Orkney and Shetland. The towering cliffs ninth century are hidden below the floors of the later houses or buried in the 
of Sumburgh Head, the southernmost point of Shetland, overlook the group of surrounding ash and kitchen midden deposits. In the tenth century the settle- 
houses situated at the head of the West Voe. Close to the shore, sections of ment was largely rebuilt and consisted of a compact group of four long houses, 
the massive stone wall of the Iron Age broch tower built about the beginning one running across the slope on the site of that shown left centre, while three 
ALAN SORRELI 


The view shown here is taken across the settlement built on the landward slope of of the Christian era, were no doubt 
a great mound covering the débris of earlier and prehistoric settlements. Far quarry for the Viking settlers when they constructed 
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THE SHETLAND SETTLEMENT (¢FIG. 15>, AS IT WOULD APPEAR IN THE TIME OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


SoRRELI 


extended down the slope in the foreground. The first of these three houses 
on the extreme left was abandoned and cattle compounds built across the floor 
Two parallel yard walls gradually fell into decay. The second and third houses 
were ‘eventually converted into byres, while new dwellings were erected across 
the paved path leading to the old settlement. These houses in their turn 
underwent many alterations and extensions. In the final phase of the settlement 
the path was filled in and a third dwelling, parallel with the two later houses, 
F.S.A. Scor. 


WITH THE Expert Assistance oF Mr. J. R. C. HamILton 


It would appear from the finds that the inhabitants 


constructed over the area 
Their houses, 


were a peaceful folk mainly interested in fishing and husbandry 
the prototype of the later Shetland crofts, were built of stone and turf. The 
thick walls supported roof beams on which horizontal laths or purlins carried 
Vents were left near the ridge for the smoke from the hearth 
(An article 


turf shingles. 
fires to escape while apertures at a lower level served as windows 
on, and other pictures of, this settlement appear on pages 859-861.) 














HE interference of man with nature takes many 
forms, generally with disastrous results, and 
commonly leading to permanent deterioration of world 
resources. One of his most vaunted achievements is 
his system of transport by land and sea, which has 
made it possible for the uttermost parts of the earth 
to contribute to the Englishman's dietary ; but this 
transport has brought not only food, raiment and the 
like, but also all manner of un- 
welcome stowaways. From time 
to time a spectacular discovery 
such as that of a large snake 
among bunches of bananas 
reaches the ears of a reporter 
and becomes news; but the 
number of creatures which are 
continually being imported with 
fruit and other cargoes from 
foreign countries is very large in- 
deed. A list was once published 
of animals which, during about 
three years, had been brought 
by ships into the port of 
Hamburg, and this list included 
490 species | The great majority 
were insects, as one would ex- 
pect, and no doubt many small 
species escaped detection. The 
same sort of thing must be going 
on in all the great seaports of the 
world. Fortunately very few of 
these imported creatures from 
warmer climates can survive in 
North Europe, but some have 
firmly established themselves 
in greenhouses. Some of the 
animals noted at Hamburg were 
cosmopolites ; for example, the 
two woodlice, Porcellio scaber 
and P. levis, both of which 
were found in cargoes from 
Mexico. These two are common 
European species which have 
been carried all over the world and back again to 
their original home! Some of these immigrants 
are very old introductions and very familiar. For 
instance, there are the cockroaches, of which five 
species are found in Britain, all of them foreigners 
and none of them able to exist out of doors. They 
are found in all parts of the world now, and it is not 
easy to say just which were their original homes. 
The black rat is anothet species whose intro- 
duction by ships from the east goes back perhaps 
to the twelfth century ; but it is still so ill-adapted 
to our climate that it can only exist in houses. 
While the black rat is a potential menace as a 
carrier of plague, the brown rat is the “ best- 
hated animal in Europe "’ (Millais). When exactly 
it came to England is disputed, but Waterton 
said that it came in a ship from Hanover soon 
after 1688. This was perhaps wishful thinking 
on his part, as he held that nothing but evil came 
in the train of “‘ Dutch William."’ However that 
may be, the brown rat, like the rabbit, has caused 
untold damage, and its only merit seems to be its 
undeniable courage, courage such as it shares only 
with the lemming. Unlike the black rat, it is 
perfectly adapted to our climate, and it is almost 
as much at home in the water as the water-rat. 
The Hamburg list did not include any aquatic 
imports, and these must be as numerous in in- 
dividuals, if not in species, for every ship which 
has made a long voyage will have a certain 
amount of growth on her bottom, if only of 
barnacles and seaweed. But among these there 
may be all manner of creeping life, of crustacea, 
worms, and the like, and from time to time such 
immigrants establish themselves in their new 
surroundings and become known as members of 
the local fauna. One of these is the Zuider Zee 
crab, Panopaeus tridentatus, which is the sole 
representative in European waters of a tropical 
Pacific genus. It has been known in Dutch waters since 
1875, but no one knows where it came from. Another 
crab which deserves and has attracted much attention is 
the hairy-fisted or mitten crab (Eriocheir sinensis), whose 
invasion of German and Dutch waters was described 
in an article in The Illustrated London News on 
October 4, 1947. In view of the fact that it breeds 
in the sea and that millions of its larve must be 
drifting about in the coastal waters of Holland, it is 
surprising that only one of these crabs has been taken 
in England ; but it may well be “ digging in "’ secretly 


A COLONIAL ANIMAL, WITH ROOT-LIKE STOLONS GROWING OVER THE SUBSTRATUM FROM 
Cord: EACH POLYP 15 VASE-SHAPED, WITH THE CENTRAL MOUTH RINGED WITH TENTACLES. 


(a SEA-MOSS). 
Organisms commonly found on ships’ bottoms include small seaweeds; and ssa-mosses (hydroids), as well as the larger barnacles, 


CONSISTING OF LITTLE MORE THAN A JELLY-LIKE BAG. 
SUBMERGED HULL AND, IN ADDITION TO THEIR OWN NUISANCE VALUE, OFFER HARBOURAGE 
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ANIMAL STOWAWAYS. 


By ROBERT GURNEY, D.Sc. 


all this time. It would be a very unwelcome guest 
and should be destroyed if found. 

It is probably to ships that some fresh- and brackish-, 
water species owe their range. The barnacle, Balanus 
improvisus, which is so abundant in the Baltic and 
our own eastern estuaries, is found now throughout 
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sea-squirts and other animals. 





A COMMON PASSENGER OW A SHIP'S BOTTOM: THE SEA-SQUIRT, OR TUNICATE, AN AWTMAL 


FOR OTHER WOULD-sE “ stowaways.” 


the Mediterranean, all along the West African coast, and 
from Nova Scotia to Cape Horn. The zebra mussel 
(Dreissenia polymorpha) was a pre-glacial member of the 
fauna of Western Europe, but it became extinct, and has 
now spread again westwards from the Caspian region, no 
doubt carried by barges through canals. It reached 
England about 1824, and is still spreading, for it is only 
quite recently that it has appeared and become common 
in the Norfolk rivers. It is not a very desirable newcomer, 
since it has already given trouble by getting into the 
pipes of waterworks and partially choking them. 
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THESE ANIMALS CLUTTER UP THE 
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It is probable that the hydroid Cordylophora caspia 
is another similar immigrant from the east which has 
spread partly by canal traffic and partly by marine 
transport, since it can bear a wide range of salinity. 
Its original home may have been the immense tertiary 
sea, of which the Caspian and the Black Seas are 
the remains and the Birket el Kurun in Egypt an 
appendage, but it is now found along the east coast 
of the United States and in 
Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. 

The pretty little sea 
anemone, Diadumene lucia, is 
something of a mystery. It 
was first found and described 
in 1898 in the United States, 
and has been carried to many 
of the seaports of the world, 
but po one knows its original 
home. I have found it myself 
in brackish pools in Norfolk 
and in the harbour of Port 
Said. It is a most attractive 
little creature and very easily 
kept in an aquarium. 

There are a few more similar 
recent immigrants into Europe 
which are even less conspicuous. 
The small copepod, Acartia 
tonsa, seems to be a native of 
the Pacific, but it has appeared 
of recent years along the coast 
of the United States and has 
now reached Europe. It was 
first noticed in a brackish canal 
at Caen, but it has since been 
found in old collections of 
plankton from the Zuider Zee 
going back to 1916, and at 
various places on the Baltic 
coast. It has probably been 
introduced, like the mitten crab, 
in ships’ water-ballast, but it 
has not been recognised in England as yet. 

Two other crustacea can hardly be called 
stowaways, since it is impossible to say how 
they were transported, but there is no doubt 
that they are recent immigrants. One is an 
American fresh-water amphipod related to 
Gammarus (Eucrangonys gracilis). A specimen 
of this species was found by a London woman 
in 1926 in her drinking water and was taken 
to the local Medical Officer of Health. It 
came eventually to me, and I recognised that 
it was something new and sent it on to the 
late Prof. Tattersall, who identified it. As by 
this time the finder could not be traced and 
no other specimens turned up, no record of 
it was published. In 1936, however, the same 
species was found again in culverts below 
the filter beds at Lea Bridge Waterworks in 
some numbers, and it is probably now an 
established member of our fauna. 

The second species is also an amphipod 
(Orchestia botia), but in this case one that 
lives in damp earth and not in the water. It 
has been found in many parts of Europe and in 
Tunisia and Syria, but has appeared in England 
only quite recently ,;being recorded from the banks 
of the Thames and of the Yare, in Norfolk. 

The last recent immigrant which can be 
mentioned here is the marine diatom (Biddulphia 
sinensis). This is a tropical Indo-Pacific species 
which is not known anywhere in the Atlantic, but 
in 1903 it appeared in numbers in plankton from 
the Skager Rak, and spread from there up the 
coast of Norway and into the Baltic. The special 
interest attaching to this diatom is that, knowing 
when it first appeared, it has been possible to 
use it as an indicator of the direction and speed 
of marine currents. 

Even in a country in which the fauna and flora 
are so well known as they are in Britain, a newcomer may 
easily escape notice for some time if it does not obtrude 
itself by its ill-deeds, and I have mentioned some 
which certainly would not come within the notice of 
any but the specialist collector. Gf the insect pests 
which man has spread about the world unwittingly, 
much might be said ; but it is doubtful if the damage 
that has been done by accident is as great as that 
which has been caused by the intentional introduction 
of animals and plants from other countries, such as 
the grey squirrel here or the rabbit in Australia. 
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WHERE SUPERSONIC WEAPONS ARE TESTED 
ON A 1200-MILES RANGE: WOOMERA. 






TESTING BRITISH SUPERSONIC WEAPONS IN AUSTRALIA : SERVICEMEN LOADING THE 
** ROCKETS " INTO THE LAUNCHING PLATFORM DURING RECENT FIRING OPERATIONS. 
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“THERE SHE GOES!" : PHOTOGRAPHERS GET TO WORK ON AN OBSERVATION 
TOWER IN WOOMERA AS THE FIRST “ ROCKET” IS LAUNCHED. 


It was recently announced that agreement had been reached between the British and 
Australian Governments for a major expansion of the secret research work on long- 
in South Australia. Some of the first test “ rockets” 
were recently fired from this range. Womera, the name chosen for the range-head, 
was an apt choice, being the name of a weapon described as “a launching device or 
kind of sling,” a companion to the boomerang. In April, 1947, the place where 
Woomera now stands was no more than a bare patch of desert. To-day there is a 


range weapons at Woomera, 
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SITUATED ON WHAT WAS ONLY A BARE PATCH OF DESERT TWO YEARS AGO : WOOMERA VILLAGE, IN THE 


MEART OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 


STREAKING SKYWARDS WITH A NOISE THAT MADE THE GROUND SHAKE: A “pinp (THE NAME #Yy 


WHICH THE SUPERSONIC WEAPONS ARE KNOWN) TAKING OFF AT WOOMERA. 


village housing some 1200 men where the Long Range Weapons Organisation provides 
an immense example of collaboration between the United Kingdom and Australia 
Mr. Chifley, the Prime Minister, has described the range “ as Australia’s main defence 
research project,” and has said that the object of the whole plan was to do work 
which could not be undertaken in Britain. The range is situated in one of the 
greatest uninhabited areas in the British Commonwealth, and the missiles can fly on 
a north-west course towards the Indian Ocean, 1200 miles away. 
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ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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invite one to come and see their 
delphiniums, their flowering 
cherries, or their daffodils in the 
grass, but they never say “ do 
come and smell my garden.” 
Almost the only plant that ever 
gets itself planted for the sake 
of its scent, and for nothing else, 
is the night-scented _ stock, 
Matthiola bicornis. By day it 
looks like some degenerate little 
slum weed, grey, wiry, sprawling 
and flowerless. But at sundown 
it becomes a luminous galaxy of 
pale lilac blossoms, which fill the 
air for yards around, and all 
night long, with a fragrance 
which is almost too heady and 
heavy. Scent isa far more subtle 
thing than colour. A mere passing 
whiff of scent can conjure up half 
a lifetime of memories, with a 
vividness that colour could never 
achieve. In illustration of this 
colour-scent theory, I suggest 
deck-chairs on the lawn in early 
June, when everything is at its 
loveliest, and the beds and bor- 


ders are rich in colour. But one’s 


LTHOUGH 
scent 
is always 
appreciated 
it happens to occur 

few gardeners seem 
to plan and plant 
deliberately for scent as they plan for colour. 


SCENT. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


fragrance far and wide over the garden, many others 
are what Bacon called “ fast of their scent.’’ Their 
perfume may be delicious, but one must inhale at 
almost point-blank range to enjoy it. And there are 
plants such as balm, old man or lad's love, and the 
lemon-scented verbena, whose leaves are deliciously 
scented—but only when stroked, pinched, or otherwise 
caressed. Such plants can only be enjoyed when 


in the 
when 


ten-week 


Folk 


_ 
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enjoyment of the colour isa thing (pgiytep IN ROMAN AND BRAILLE TYPE) WHICH DEDICATES THE BLIND PERSONS’ BORDER 
of the immediate moment. It ST. LEONARD'S GARDENS, HASTINGS. THIS IS ONE OF THE FEW PUBLIC GARDENS 
seldom carries imagination and DESIGNED AND PLANTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE BLIND. [Photograph by T. Hills, Hastings.) 


memory farther back than the 

last Chelsea Show. But if the lawn is 
being mown, the scent of bruised freshly- 
is apt to set one dreaming, 
that poor, over-worked word 
in grave danger of having to 
do overtime. I read in the papers recently 
that the Brentford and Chiswick Council 
has decided to make a garden for the 
blind, in which scent will predominate. 
The Brentford Council is seeking advice 
from the Exeter City Council, which has 
one of the few other blind people’s gardens 
in the country. This is interesting and 
most excellent news. But how does one 
set about making a garden for the blind ? 
\ simple, direct lay-out would seem to be 
a first essential, but this is a matter for 
the expert with experience of what the 
blind must need in getting about a garden. 
I would have lawns and turf paths as 
pleasant to walk upon, as well as for the 
sake of the fragrance of freshly-mown 
The quiet drone, too, of a mower 
motor) has its 


cut grass 
and put 
‘ nostalgic "’ 


grass. 
(hand - pushed, not 
enchantment. 

There should be garden seats, some 
of them in the shade of trees, and some 
in full sun. They should be comfortable. 
Too often the seats in public parks are 
made with their backs rigidly perpen- 
dicular, and their “sit’’ parts severely 
horizontal, when a slight backward tilt 
would make them almost luxurious. 

The question of scented plants would 


need careful consideration, for scent, 
though so often neglected, can easily 
be overdone. I was once consulted 


professionally by a man who wished to 
make a small, enclosed, scented garden. 
I warned him that if he made it too small, 
too enclosed and too successful, there 
was danger of its smelling like a chemist’s 
or a perfumer’s shop. I suggested that 
it would be wiser to distribute his 
scented plants at tactful intervals about 
his rather large gardens. 

There is no lack of fragrant flowers, 
and plants which have scented and 
aromatic leaves. It would be easy to 
fill a book with the names of such plants. 
But it should be remembered that 
whilst some plants broadcast their 





RAISED NEARLY TO WAIST HEIGHT AND WITH A GUIDE RAIL FOR THE WHOLE OF ITS 
LENGTH, THE ST. LEONARD'S BLIND PERSONS’ BORDER IS NEARLY 50 YARDS LONG, IN 
WOODED SURROUNDINGS, HAUNTED BY BIRDS AND BEES. 


Photograph by “ The Hastings and St. Leonards Observer.” 


In his article on ate pom. Mr. Clarence Elliott discusses the design and planting of gardens for the 
sake of their scent especially the pleasure that such gardens can give to the blind. There must 
be many private gardens, large and small, which have been designed to give particular pleasure to 
some blind member of the family; yet St. Dunstan's are aware only of four public gardens, in 
existence or projected, which are so designed. Exeter was first in the field, and in the sp of 1999 
a special Garden for the Blind was opened in the Belmont Pleasure Grounds, where the rai dots on 
the Braille dedicatory plaque have since become bright through the constant touch of sensitive fingers. 
Hastings followed suit, and the border we illustrate was opened in the early summer of this year. 
Brentford and Chiswick Council are discussing plans for such a garden, and yet another is jected at 
Sunderland. It is of interest that the Exeter garden was primarily the result of an Exeter man, 
Mr. D. Manning, noting the pleasure that a blind lady took in fandling southernwood in a London park. 


planted in positions 
where passers-by can 
so caress them. 
Such flowers as 
stocks — Brompton, 
and the 
night-scented 
white-flowered 
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IN A GARDEN DESIGNED FOR THE SENSES OF SCENT AND TOUCH: A BLIND MAN READING THE PLAQUE 
IN THE 
IN THIS COUNTRY 








“WITH BEST WISHES.” 


This is the time to think of Christmas presents—especially for friends overseas. 
Those in search of a present likely to be appreciated will find that a year’s subscription 
to The /ilustrated London News provides an ideal gift. 

Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. Orders for subscriptions 
for The /ilustrated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. They should 
be addressed to: The Subscription Department, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, |, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1., and include the name and 
address of the person to whom the copies are to be sent, and enclose the price of the sub- 
scription. Canada, £5; Elsewhere abroad, £5 5s. (to include the Christmas Number). 
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evening-scented tobacco, petunias, 
wallflowers, mignonette and roses 
are all fairly obvious, and are 
likely to be among the first to 
be chosen for a garden for the 
blind. There are plenty of roses 
well known for their fragrance, 
but the musk hybrids, especially 
the creamy-white variety ‘‘ Moon- 
light,” are particularly good at 
broadcasting their distinctive 
musky scent. The best of all 
roses, however, for scenting its 
neighbourhood is the common 
sweet briar. It fills the air, 
especially after warm rain, with 
a fresh apple-like scent, which 
comes, of course, from its leaves, 
and not, as with other roses, from 
its flowers. A shrub which is 
very little known, but which is 
one of the most subtle distribu- 
tors of scent, is Veronica cupres- 


soides. It is one of the curious 
New Zealand * whipcord "’ 


species, and makes a shapely 
rounded evergreen bush very like 
acupressus. Sometimes it hardly 
smells at all, but at other times, 
especially after rain, its scent of 
cedar wood or cuscus will carry 
for many yards, and if you do 
not know the plant you will 
wonder where on earth the scent 
comes from. This veronica is a slow 
grower, but can reach a height of 6 or 8 ft. 
Occasionally it covers itself with myriads 
of tiny pale lavender blossoms. But 
the scent ’s the thing. 

The common gorse, or, better still, its 
double-flowered variety, might be planted 
—where its spines would be out of harm's 
way—for the sake of its musky, honey 
fragrance, which carries far and wide on 
a warm day. Bushes of the common box 
have a pleasant musky scent, less sweet 
than gorse, but carrying far—when the 
plant is in the humour to perform, or 
when the temperature or the humidity 
is to its liking. Broad beans are usually 
relegated to the kitchen garden, where 
their intoxicating fragrance too often has 
to compete with cabbage. In the blind 
man’s garden, where looks do not-greatly 
matter, a generous bed of broad or field 
beans would be good value. The two 
best lilies for scent are the easily-grown 
Lilium regale and the temperamental, 
but sometime amenable, Madonna lily, 
L. candidum. But L. regale should not 
be overplanted. A friend of mine 
planted 500 or 600 regales in extensive 
rose-beds near her house. The scent at 
night was so overpowering that the family 
had to sleep with bedroom windows 
closed. And it was a hot summer. 

I would most certainly have water in 
the garden, if only for the sake of sound, 
which is almost as important, surely, as 
scent. I would have a small fountain 
or a small waterfall, or both. It is 
surprising what an effective waterfall 
can be arranged with the flow from 

even a }-in. pipe. Water would attract 
birds, as the flowers would attract 
insects. Bird song and the small sounds 
of bees, bumble bees and other insects 
would add greatly to the restful charm 
of the scented garden. 

One other suggestion. I would 
have a pleasant roomy aviary to house 
a pair of doves. Just one pair. The 
murmur of dove gossip would, I feel 
sure, supply the perfect obbligato to 
the song of wild birds. 
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UNWELCOME “SQUATTERS” AND THEIR HOSTS: 
FOXES IN A BADGERS’ SET IN AN OXFORD WOOD. 


leer sharing of a large ‘set, or earth, by badgers, foxes and rabbits, is not an 
uncommon occurrence. Generations of badgers, sometimes working over hundreds 
f years, are responsible for the “main bulk of the excavation; rabbits dig out the 
smaller galleries off the main tunnels and foxes take over the outlying holes for their 
own use with the minimum of alteration. This year, “ by kind permission of the 
Bursar of St. John's College, Oxford,” Mr. R. L. Willan, of Jesus College, and a friend 
were able to watch the animals during the spring and early summer at a set in Bagley 
Wood, near Oxford. We reproduce on this page some photographs taken by 
Mr. Willan during his nocturnal vigils there and in Radley Wood, together with his 
account of the habits of the animals in the set. “In 1948 badgers were using the 
whole of the large set in Bagley Wood, with its twenty different exit and entrance 
[Continued below. 
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CURIOUS AND “INNOCENT OF DANGER": A FOX-CUB IN BAGLEY WOOD, OXFORD; ONE 
OF A LITTER THAT SHARED A LARGE SET WITH A PAIR OF BADGERS. 


Continued.) 
measured some 8 ins. in length, plus another 4 ins. of rather insignificant-looking 
tail, which foretold the splendour of the future brush in nothing save the white tip. 
Still round and chubby with their baby fur of dull grey-brown, these cubs seemed 
to be innocent of danger, and on occasions came to within 4 ft. of me without taking 
alarm. They kept strictly to their own half of the set, emerging a little before sunset 
to play gently and silently together, until the parents brought the evening meal 
usually a young rabbit. The boldest of the cubs investigated one of the holes dug out 
by the badgers a few yards from the main fox-hole. Each time it Ventured a little 
farther along the entrance furrow, and at last went into the hole itself; but each time 
it retreated again with an expression of self-conscious misgiving at its own temerity, 
and finally thought it wiser to return to the others by an overland route. Day by 
day, as the cubs grew, they played farther afield, near the badgers’ holes, and more 
vigorously and noisily in the dog’s-mercury around the set. On occasion both adult 
foxes were seen, one or other sometimes returning to the set with a young rabbit an 

“THAT EARLY-MORNING FEELING”: A 4 A.M, PHOTOGRAPH OF A BADGER AT RADLEY hour before sunset. Twice, as the vixen set off to hunt, she was followed by a single 

WOOD, OXFORD, LAST JUNE. BADGERS ARE DIFFICULT ANIMALS TO STUDY OWING TO (Continued below. 

THEIR EXTREME SHYNESS. 

Continued.) 

holes, a few rabbits were seen to be using the same exits as the badgers, but there 

were no foxes. A low bank runs across the set, roughly dividing it into’ two 

halves, and this year foxes took over one half while a pair of badgers occupied 

the other. At first the badgers were living in a separate, smaller set (set B), 

some 70 yards away from the larger set (set A), which they visited every night 

for spring-cleaning purposes. In late February one of the two badgers moved into 

the larger set (set A), probably the female, while the other remained in set B, 

and | assumed that the boar would not be allowed to join the sow until after 

the cubs were born. Unfortunately, although both badgers were living together 

in set A by April 30, no cubs were produced. But on this date fox-cubs were 

seen for the first time in the other part of the set. At the time these cubs 

(Continued above, right. 





“STILL ROUND AND CHUBBY WITH BABY FUR OF DULL GREY-BROWN": ONE OF THE 
YOUNG FOX-CUBS PEERING THROUGH THE UNDERGROWTH IN BAGLEY WOOD. THE CUBS 
KEPT STRICTLY TO THEIR HALF OF THE SET. 

Comtimued | 
cub trotting eagerly at her heels, but after a few yards there was a swift scuffle, an 
aggrieved yelp, and the cub was chased ignominiously below. As the fox-cubs grew 
older the nightly hubbub became too much for the badgers, and by June 6 they had 
moved back to the peace and quiet of set B. Meanwhile, at set A the foxes took over 
the badgers’ holes with an assured air of possession as if they had lived there all their 
lives. Soon the cubs grew more and more independent and started hunting on their 
own account until by July 1 they must have left the set for a life above ground, for 
none were seen, although they were heard playing some distance away. The badgers. 
as if they had been only waiting for the departure of their noisy, ill-bred neighbours, 
returned to their main home at set A and were soon hard at work bringing in clean 
bedding. We hope that next year there will be badger-and fox-cubs in the same set, 
FROM THE SET IN BAGLEY WOOD IN WHICH THERE WERE A FEW RABBITS and that perhaps we shall really be able to watch, and photograph the seemingly 


EMERGING x 
TWO BADGERS. unattainable—foxes and badgers playing together 


BUT NO FOXES BEFORE THE END OF APRIL: ONE OF THE 
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THE PORTRAIT PAINTERS A SELECTION OF WORKS 
AT THE R.I. GALLERIES. : | FROM A CURRENT SHOW. 


“MISS MARGARET RAWLINGS ; BY SIMON ELWES, R.P. 
THE SITTER Is THE DISTINGUISHED ACTRESS, IN 
PRIVATE LIFE LADY BARLOW, 


“THE HON. MR, JUSTICE C. NEWTON-THOMPSON, JUDGE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH AFRICA”; BY MAURICE 
CODNER, R.P., HON, SEC. OF THE R.S.P.P. 


“THE MARCHIONESS OF LOTHIAN”; BY. 
SIMON ELWES, R.P. THE SITTER IS A 
DAUGHTER OF THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR F, NEWLAND AND OF MRS, W. CARR. 


“SIR EDWARD MAKSH, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G.""; BY SIR 
OSWALD BIRLEY, VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, THE SITTER 1S 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY. : ; - 
“WR. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G."; BY SIR 
OSWALD BIRLEY, R.P. HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS IS REPRESENTED 


“ H.R.H, THE PRINCESS ELIZA- 
IN HIS ROBES AS KNIGHT OF THE GARTER. 


BETH, DUCHESS OF EDIN- 
BURGH, K.G.”"; BY SIR 
OSWALD BIRLEY, R.P. 
SHE IS REPRESENTED IN 
HER GARTER ROBES. 
ORTRAITURE is a 
branch of the art 
of painting which has 
always flourished in this 
country, and the ex- 
hibitions of the Royal 
Society of Portrait 
Painters are invariably 
extremely popular. The 
fifty-sixth annual show 
of this exceptional and 
respected Society opened 
at the Royal Institute 
Galleries, Piccadilly, on 
November 18, and will 
continue until Decem- 
ber 16. The works on 
view are of the strictly 
representational type, 
none fails in technical 
competence, some are 
touched with originality 
and grace; and the 
sitters include numerous 
distinguished men and 
women. Mr. Augustus 
John, O.M., R.A., the 
President, is represented 
by one early work, 
“ The Green Jacket,” lent by Mrs. Murrough O’Brien. The Vice-President, Sir Oswald Birley, is showing six “ BERT THOMAS, ESQ.”; BY STANLEY GRIMM, R.P., R.O.1. 
portraits, headed by those of T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh in their Garter robes, and THE SITTER IS THE WELL-KNOWN BLACK-AND-WHITE 
of Sir Edward Marsh, the distinguished art collector and expert, which we reproduce on this page. ARTIST AND MEMBER OF THE PASTEL SOCIETY. 


“stm VINCENT AND LADY BADDELEY =" BY NORMAN HEPPLE, R.P. SIR VINCENT 
BADDELEY WAS DEPUTY SECRETARY, THE ADMIRALTY, 1931-1935. 
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A CHALLENGING CURRENT EXHIBITION OF MODERN SCULPTURE IN LONDON. 











“ FISH,”” IN WOOD; BY H. HENGHES, A YOUNG ARTIST “RECLINING WOMAN,” IN WOOD ; BY F. E, MCWILLIAM, WHO 


WHOSE WORK HAS BEEN AROUSING MUCH INTEREST. RECENTLY HAD A ONE-MAN SHOW AT THE HANOVER GALLERY. 


—— 





“ST. LUKE 1., 41,"" A MODERN VERSION OF “ THE VISITATION " 
IN PLASTER; BY KEITH GODWIN. 
: * PROFILE,’ IN LIGNUM VIT4; BY F. E, MCWILLIAM, THIS 


‘ BRIDE,” IN WOOD; BY WILLI SOUKOP. ONE OF THE 
WORK SHOWS THE ARTIST S GREAT TECHNICAL SKILL 


FORMALISED EXHIBITS IN THE SHOW, 


‘THE GENERAL"; BY S. J. CHAROUX, A.R.A., R.B.A. “rIGuURE "'; BY ROBERT ADAMS. AN EXAMPLE OF THE 


‘RHYTHM IN LINE”; BY LEON UNDERWOOD WORKS 
HORSE AND MAN. ABSTRACT STYLE WHICH YOUNG SCULPTORS FAVOUR, 


IN WOOD, CONCRETE, STONE AND BRONZE ARE ON VIEW. AN ABSTRACT GROUP OF 
Dobson, has roused much discussion, as have the exhibits by F. E. McWilliam 
His “ Profile” in lignum vita, and “ Reclining Woman,"’ whose torso is almost 
completely missing, exhibit technical skill and ingenious use of the grain of the wood. The 


The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists at their Suffolk Street 
Galleries opened on November 26 and will continue until December 31. It is designed 
to illustrate the theme of how a sculptor creates his finished work, as the exhibits 
consist of both sculpture and drawings. A number of representational works are shown, but presentation of the human form as hollow is a favourite modern convention, but 
the modern movement is widely represented and there are many examples of abstract serious students do not subscribe to the view, expressed, it is reported, on the Continent, 
and formalised groups and figures. The “ Visitation,” by Keith Godwin, a pupil of that the meagre diet of Britain is responsible for it. 








wn | 





TEWS that Sir Laurence Olivier is to assume the 
management of the St. James’s Theatre must 

have gladdened many playgoers with a rooted affec- 
tion for the serene house in King Street, its red-and 
gilt auditorium, the agreeable curve of its circles, the 
history in its air. Was it not upon this stage on 
May 27, 1893, that Mrs. Patrick Campbell first appeared 


“/ 








“ BURLESQUED MELODRAMA .. . 
AND JERKS FROM THE AUDIENCE 


WITNESSED BY LUKE MARKS (ALLEN BOURNE WEBB). 
BEDFORD TO PRINCES THEATRE. 

as Paula Tanqueray? Here, too, the fireworks of 

‘The Importance of Being Earnest "’ shot their gold 

stars; the young Henry Ainley appeared as Paolo ; 

and Nina Jesson, in Pinero’s ‘‘ His House in Order,” 

at last turned rebel 

I think also of Sir George Alexander's theatre for 
other, maybe lesser, evenings nearer to our own day : 
for the uncanny ease of Gerald du Maurier’s Dilling 
in ‘“‘The Last of Mrs. Cheyney ’’; for scenes in 
two under-valued pieces, ‘The Duke in Darkness” 
and “ Private Enterprise’’; and for a moment in 
last year’s moving revival of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ”’ 
(down from Liverpool), when Mme. Ranevsky looked 
out from the room “still called the nursery" upon 
her orchard, white-flowering in the daybreak. I have 
always been more than usually regretful when an 
unworthy play has reached the stage of the St. James's : 
it is a theatre that needs to be sheltered from such 
horrors as a pair of cheap, slap-happy farces I met 
there four or five years ago. 

The last production before the change is ‘‘ The 
Seagull,’’ transferred from the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
1 have reviewed it here before; but I must report 
now that it has come strongly to the West End and 
that, in his last minutes, Paul Scofield’s Constantine 
takes the heart with even more certainty—unblurred 
for me by the fact that I had to listen from behind 
one of the few slender pillars which, if you are unlucky, 
may bisect your view from the St. James's circle. 
Not that I would complain about even the pillars of 
the St. James's. In any other theatre they might 
madden: in King Street, though there is no logical 
reason for excusing them, one forgives. 

A fervent playgoer collects theatres as urgently 
as he hoards his programmes. He gets to kn w 
secret charms and special oddities. Most of the 
theatres in London are welcoming. Certainly I have 
never felt anything but pleasure at the prospect of a 
night in, say, Wyndham’s, which has just reached 
its fiftieth birthday. This is an admirably compact 
and friendly place, and one, like the 


WITH BODIES IN WELLS, CONFLAGRATIONS, DRUNKEN GAMEKEEPERS, 
“ LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” SHOWING LADY AUDLEY (PAT NYE) 
DESPATCHING HER HUSBAND, GEORGE TALLBOYS (BILL SHINE), DOWN THE WELL. HER ACTION IS 
THIS PLAY HAS BEEN TRANSFERRED FROM THE if you must have it, the 
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IN THE HOUSE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


between stage and auditorium. There are no blank 
acres of wall. A Bedford cast has not to hammer 
out its lines across a gulf. Recently I heard an eager 
Monday night audience enjoying ‘A Guardsman’s 
Cup of Tea,” a brisk piece by Thomas Browne that 
should come one day to the 
West End. The author appears 
to have wearied a little of his 
people towards the close of his 
second act and to have got back 
his enthusiasm with an effort. 
This apart, so many good lines 
prickle from the tale of a Chelsea 
girl who has to deal at the same 
time with a titled major in the 
Brigade of Guards, and one of his 
altogether charming sergeants, 
that the play surely cannot fade 
away on the outer circle. I much 
preferred it—graced as it was 
by the acting of Jane Baxter and 
Andrew Crawford—to ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret ’’ which has now 
come West to the Princes, with its 
mockery of melodrama, its out- 
and-out fooling with Miss Braddon. 

“ Lady Audley ”’ gives a legiti- 
mate chance to the more vocal 
elements in the audience. For 
once they can boo themselves 
hoarse with the management's 
fond permission. Yet it is all 
rather laborious. Somehow these 
old plays defy burlesque, though 


Princes is a good setting. The 
vast theatre is made for the broad sweep, the decla- 
mation, the gallery shout. One has generally felt happy 
with a Princes’ pantomime—just as one felt, from the 
first, unhappy about the choice of the theatre for 
Shaw’s debating-piece, ‘‘ Buoyant Billions,’’ which 
needed the intimacy of the Duchess or the St. Martin's. 


' 
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“A FRESH AND GAY Diversion”: “Let's MAKE AN Opera!" AN 

ENTERTAINMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE BY BENJAMIN BRITTEN AND ERIC 

CROZIER, A SCENE FROM ACT Til. “THE OPERA,” SHOWING SAM, THE 

NEW SWEEP BOY (jOuN MOULES), ABOUT TO BE PUSHED, UNWILLINGLY, 
UP THE CHIMNEY. 
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Lately there have been good times for the audience. 
At the Princes they have the right to boo. At the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, they have the right to sing 
The Lyric, in one of the oddest hole-and-corner 
positions, is a theatre that everyone must regard 
with affection ; few playgoers, I imagine, trouble now 
to think back beyond Nigel Playfair's management 
to the “ blood-and-flea-pit '’ of Hammersmith as it 
was before 1918. When Playfair came upon the 
Lyric, “‘even melodrama had deserted it for happier 
climes. It had, indeed... been everything from 
a mission-hall to a boxing ring. At Christmas they 
used to clear enough space in the rubbish to 
produce a pantomime. ... Otherwise, they used 
to let it occasionally for concerts, fights, and public 
meetings.” 

To-day the gold frame of the Lyric stage holds a 
fresh and gay diversion. Although ‘“‘ Let ’s Make An 
Opera!’ is called ‘‘an entertainment for young 
people,” it seems to me that any age must relish the 
high spirits with which Benjamin Britten and Eric 
Crozier have contrived it. Very simply, they present 
some adults and a number of children rehearsing a 
short opera ; the audience itself is coached in four of 
the songs ; and when, in the second half, the completed 
opera—a charming Regency affair called ‘‘ The Little 
Sweep ’’—is performed in full, everyone is at liberty 
to take the proper cue. After a few minutes’ uncer- 
tainty, a transient early archness, the evening opens 
out as if librettist and composer had twitched a 
coloured fan. We give the best performances our- 
selves—I have no room to tell you of the power and 
quality with which one audience sang, especially the 
fourth row of the stalls in the “‘ owls’ section—but 
at the same time, there must be a word, as the 
patronising phrase has it, for the conductor (usually 
Norman del Mar) and for the enjoyment of the cast. 
“* Let ’s Make An Opera! ”’ certainly makes an evening. 
After this, we say, puffing out our chests, what can 
Covent Garden teach us ? 

I am sorry that, for a few months at least, I am 
unlikely to go to one of London's little theatres, 
the Boltons in Kensington, where John Wyse—for 
reasons not unconnected with the burden of Enter- 





A MAN WITH A MAGNETIC AND CHARMING PERSONALITY WHO NOT ONLY 

CONDUCTS THE OKCHESTRA BUT TEACHES THE AUDIENCE TO SING: 

NORMAN DEL MAR, ONE OF THE TWO CONDUCTORS OF “LET'S MAKE 

AN OPERA!" A HIGH-SPIRITED ENTERTAINMENT FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALIKE AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 





St. James's, witha dignity of its own, Any 
historically-minded collector, while he waits 
for curtain-rise, must remember that this 
was the house built by the loved actor- 
manager, Sir Charles Wyndham, and opened 
by him in November, 1899, with a revival 
of “ David Garrick.” 

I saw that play first in a little provincial 


Modern designers wilt at such floridity as 
this, yet there is something genially and 
properly theatrical about it. You can feel 
the glow inseparable from the old tradition 
whenever you enter the Sickert-haunted 
Bedford at Camden Town. It is a grand 
old house where, as soon as the curtain is 
up, you are conscious of a proper sympathy 


ps 





Original cast 
stand 
theatre, a nest of mirrors and red plush. “LAD 


will write a 


“ SALOME " (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden). 
by Ljuba Welitsch and much-discussed décor by Dali. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


‘ LET'S MAKE AN OPERA! "' (Lyric, Hammersmith).—And why not? Especially if 
we can get Benjamin Britten to write the music, Eric Crozier to provide the libretto, and 
a warmly vocal audience to sing. Those of us who have visited the 
singers in our own right. But we have—and it is kind of us—to acknowledge the aid of 
the conductor (Norman del Mar, as a rule) and of the delightful adult-and-juvenile cast. 
* THE SEAGULL "' (St. James’s).—Chekhov’s play comes from Hammersmith with the 
including Paul Scofield’s fine Constantine—and in Irene Hentschel’s under- back over three exciting years; their 


+i [ipeesticn 

UDLEY'S SECRET "' (Princes).—If you like burlesqued melodrama, here is one 
transferred from the Bedford—with bodies in wells, conflagrations, drunken gamekeepers, 
and jeers from the audience 
“A GUARDSMAN'S CUP OF TEA" (Bedford) 
detail what happens when a Chelsea girl becomes involved with both a major and a sergeant 


Allan McClelland, who is his own leadi 
od play later; but the next should be a comedy and not one of the dimmer 


from the Brigade of Guards 
**CALL IT MADNESS "* (New Lindsey). 


cal dramas 


Lyric are now opera 


Thomas Browne explains in amusing 


man, 


A much-acclaimed performance 


tainments Tax——-has had at last to close 
the most gallant of the short-run ventures 
Whatever the play was like (and there 
were some excellent plays on the list), 
the Boltons would invariably offer adroit 
production and matching performances. 
John Wyse and his associates can look 


work will be missed by playgoers who 
appreciate enterprise without pretentious- 
ness, good theatre unfogged by hazy 
theorising Incidentally, the ‘ Boltons 
Revue,’ with that unerring comedienne 
Daphne Anderson, once went direct from 
Kensington to King Street, St. James's 
another memory of the famous theatre 
where this article began 
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WHERE SWIFT MET HIS STELLA: MOOR PARK, RECENTLY THREATENED WITH DEMOLITION, AND NOW SAVED TO BECOME 
A COLLEGE FOR ADULT CHRISTIAN EDUCATION—FOUR VIEWS OF A HISTORIC MANSION. 


Following the announcement (on November 24) that Moor Park, the Surrey mansion 
in which Sir William Temple lived from 1680, and where Jonathan Swift served as 
his secretary from 1689 for nearly ten years, was to be saved from demolition, and 
was to become the Moor Park College for Adult Christian Education, our Artist 
visited this house of many historic associations and made the above drawings. No. | 
shows a corner of the ballroom, with a mural of Gulliver held captive by the Lilli 
putians. No. 2 shows the garden front. Before Sir William Temple's time, the house 
belonged to the Clarke family and was called Compton Hall. It was stuccoed in 
Regency times. No. 3 shows the small second-floor room in which Swift is believed 


Drawn for “ The Illustrated London News ' 


to have written his “ Tale of a Tub.” No. 4 is the main front of the house, now 
in a state of considerable dilapidation. The more modern stables (to the right) are 
in a better state, and are the present headquarters of the pioneers of the new College 
This college, which will be administered by a trust in accordance with the principles 
of the Church of England, is designed as the first of a chain of colleges for Adult 
Christian Education. The Warden is Canon R. E. Parsons. Courses will be held for 
both clergy and laymen. To preserve the house, to endow the College, and to equip 
the garden and farmiand, which are to be an integral part of the plan, is a great 
undertaking, and the committee are appealing for a fund of £100,00C 


by our Special Artist, Bryan de Grineau 
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E all know English towns with a river running 
through them. In due time a bridge was 

thrown over the ford and then, after a few more 
generations, all the blessings of civilisation were 
planted in and around the bridge 
-gasworks, sewage-farms, 
tanneries, breweries, warehouses 
and _ whatnot. Bedford was 
more fortunate, whether by de- 
sign or accident I don’t know. 
Bridge, river, trees, houses pro- 
vide a gracious setting, while 
more mundane activities are 
carried on at a discreet distance 
from this focal point. Every place 
has its genius loci, and I formed a 
high opinion of whatever nymph 
it is who regulates the waters of 
the Ouse when, on a golden day 
in September, I found myself 
gazing at the swans and theslowly 
moving stream. Most people go to 
Bedford either to take their boys 
to school or to buy fruit-trees, or 
to acquire marine engines : I had 
been lured there by a report ofa 
recently opened museum, and I 
was prepared for disappointment 
—at the worst a collection of 
nondescript and doubtful trivi- 
alities, at the best a mixed array 
of local relics. I found, within a 
neat, modest garden, a _ neat, 
double-fronted house, and inside 
the house as fine a collection of 
English glass and English and 
Continental pottery and porcelain 
as one can hope to see in a day’s 
march, all beautifully arranged 
in a half-dozen rooms. Never was 
a place in which one is less likely FIG. 1. 
to be afflicted by that dread 
scourge ‘‘ museum fatigue.’’ The 
pieces are shown in various Cases 
and cabinets, there is room to move, and a few 
good examples of furniture (including a noble Tompion 
long-case clock), some silver, and Chinese blue-and- 
white porcelain provide background and _ variety. 


rio. 3. 


The collection was bequeathed to the town by the 
late Mr. Cecil Higgins, whose family founded the local 
brewery in 1837, and it is clear that this discriminating 
collector gathered together what is almost a history of 
European ceramics in miniature. The only thing I missed 
(and my memory may be at fault) was an example or 
two of the lovely Hispano-Moresque ware from Southern 


Spain. The whole story of the evolution of the ceramic 


SAID TO REPRESENT AUGUSTUS IIT. OF SAXONY AS A 
FREEMASON : A MEISSEN PORCELAIN FIGURE MODELLED BY 
J. J}. KAENDLER, ¢. 1740. 





IN ITS ORIGINAL CASE: A TRAVELLING SET OF MEISSEN PORCELAIN, 
€. 1720-25. 
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PORCELAIN AT BEDFORD. 


1949 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


industry in Western Europe is the story of determined 
attempts to imitate the wonderful wares imported from 
China, and most people will regard the showcase 
of Meissen (Dresden) porcelain upstairs as the clou 
of the collection, particularly the vigorous and 
lively figures designed by Kaendler. Of these, Fig. 1, 
supposed to represent Augustus III. of Saxony as a 
Freemason, is as good as any ; while Fig. 3, the little 
travelling set, shows what a high standard was 





FIG. 2. 


attained by this first and most famous of the 
European factories within about fifteen years of 
the discovery of the secret of true, or “ hard paste” 
porcelain by Béttger. I wonder how many people 
are like myself when confronted by these 
colourful eighteenth-century porcelain figures ? 
—a trifle surprised that we fall victims so readily 
to the charm of their delicious, simpering 
inanity. We are probably merely incipient 
prigs, temporarily unwilling to surrender our 
imaginations to the world of make-believe, 
or to desert those more austere standards of 
criticism which properly belong to serious 
sculpture. These things belong to a fairy- 
tale world, as brittle as the substance from 
which they are made—and remember, fairies 
have no heart and quite miniature brains. ‘More- 
over, the things were not made to invite learned 
comparisons with the vast range of ceramic 
objects from all over the world which we now 
have neatly labelled for us, but to delight the 
eyes and enrich the rooms of the polite world 
of the eighteenth century. This was the fashion 
of the times, and these were the minor gaieties 
which provided grace and colour for mantel- 
pieces in well-to-do houses. 

The other Meissen piece (Fig. 2)—the Harle- 
quin family—is an even better example of 
Kaendler’s talent as a modeller—a composition 
of great vitality and easy-flowing line, and from 
the potter's point of view, a remarkable techni- 
cal triumph: imagine the extreme nicety 
necessary to extract the group undamaged from 
the mould. Both the Augustus III. figure and 
the Harlequin group date from about 1740. As 
a contrast to these delightful and sophisticated 
figures, and to make it clear that the Bedford 

collection does not despise humble beginnings, here 
in Fig. 4 is something made for use—an English 
Watering Pot, of red clay with a little yellow glaze 
around the rose and shoulders—a latish member 
of a small group of mediaeval pottery. Once upon 
a time it was the fashion in some quarters to 
regard these early utilitarian wares as merely of anti- 
quarian interest. They were too simple to interest people 


A GROUP OF THE HARLEQUIN FAMILY: MEISSEN PORCE- 
LAIN MODELLED BY J. J. KAENDLER, ¢. 1740. 
TECHNICAL TRIUMPH FROM THE POTTERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


The reproductions on this page are by Courtesy of the Cecil Higgins Museum, Castle Close, Bedford. 


who thought art was something to do with trimmings. 
Nowadays there is a much wider appreciation of the 
essentials of the potter’s craft and a far better under- 
standing of its origins. One or two jugs at Bedford, with 
their beautiful line and rough greenish glaze, are as 
great a tribute to the skill and fine taste of the humble 
pre-1500 English potter as they are to the historical 
sense of the late owner. Chelsea, Bow, Derby, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Liverpool, Worcester, Spode, Rockingham, 
etc.—but who wants to read 
a list of the English factories ? 
The point is that the most 
captious visitor will find some 
good examples of each, and 
many of exceptional rarity. 
Chelsea seems to be particu- 
larly well represented, includ- 
ing the earliest identifiable 
English porcelain—five pieces 
marked with the incised triangle 
(1745-50), others belonging to 
the next five years, the period 
of the raised anchor marks, 
and yet others with the gold 
anchor mark of 1760-1770. 
Seventeenth-century tin- 
enamelled earthenware—several 
dated pieces— good examples 
of the mottled Whieldon ware 
and some figures by Ralph 
Wood, are shown in a case 
by themselves. There is no 
catalogue, but a commendably 
lucid pamphlet sets out the 
main points of the collection 
and adds a sensitive note 
which is worth quoting: “ Fine 
pottery and porcelain are the 
visual expression of an artist's 
creative imagination, but are 
produced by the touch of his 
fingers. So their appeal is 
through the sense of touch 
as well as through the eyes, 
and it is impossible to (ap- 
preciate them to the full just 
by looking at them. Even 
to distinguish the various 
techniques by sight alone is 
no easy matter: one needs to handle the piece. 
Unfortunately this is not possible in a museum.”’ 
This seems to me to be well said, and the moral—if 
any—appears to be that while museums have their 


A REMARKABLE 





FIG. 4. OF RED CLAY WITH A LITTLE YELLOW GLAZE AROUND THE ROSE 
AND SHOULDERS : AN ENGLISH WATERING POT, ¢. 1500. 


uses, those uses are limited, particularly in the case 
of minor domestic arts. The people who bought these 
things when they first were made bought them for 
their own enjoyment at home—only thus can they be 
really appreciated. 

However, we cannot all buy exceptional rareties 
for ourselves, and I can heartily recommend a 
journey to Bedford. 
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IN THE BRITISH AND FRENCH MANNER: FINE WORKS IN A CURRENT SHOW. 


(ABOVE.) 

“a KIVER SCENE”; BY 
RICHARD WILSON (1713 
1782). THIS WORK IS ALSO 
KNOWN AS “A VIEW ON 
THE TIBER,” BUT IS PROB- 
ABLY AN _ ITALIANISED 

WELSH LANDSCAPE. 


HE exhibition of 

“ Recent Acqui- 
sitions IV." at the 
galleries of Messrs. 
Arthur Tooth in 
Bruton Street opened 
on November 28 and 
will continue through- 
out December. The 
works on view, like 
those shown in the 
previous exhibitions 
of this “Recent 
Acquisitions "’ series, 
are of high quality, 
and include the paint- 
ings which we repro- 
duce on this page. 
Richard Wilson, one 
of the greatest of our 
British landscape 
artists, was much 
given to repeating 
his subjects, but the 
painting of “ A River 
Scene” (which, 
though also known 
as “A View on the 
Tiber,” is probably 
an Italianised Welsh 
landscape) is, as far 
as known, unique. 
The ** Vue d’Ornans,” 
by Gustave Courbet, 
was only recently 
discovered in France 
and had not hitherto 

[Continued opposite. 
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“THE GRAND. CANAL, VENICE”; BY RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON (1802-1828). PAINTED 
THE ARTIST'S VISIT TO ITALY. 


Continued 

and high quality of 
painting, and from 
the sentimental and 
documentary angles. 
His detailed repre- 
sentations of the mid 
and late eighteenth- 
century English 
domestic interiors 
and costume are of 
great interest and 
exceptional charm. 


(Lert.) “ INTERIOR OF A 
STABLE; BY GEORGE 
MORLAND (1763-1804). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1794. 
THIS PAINTING WAS EX- 
BIBITED AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY IN THAT YEAR. 


(xtonT.) “ THE VistT TO 
GRANDMOTHER”; BY 
jOuN ZOFFANY (1725- 
1810). THIS WORK 15 
RECORDED tn “ JonN 
zorrany,” BY LADY 
VICTORIA MANNERS AND 
G. &. WILLIAMSON, 
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(aBoveE.) 

“vue p’orRNANS”; BY 
GUSTAVE COURBET (1819 
1877). THIS FINE LAND- 
SCAPE OF COURKBET'S 
BIRTHPLACE IN THE VAL- 
LEY OF THE DOUBS WAS 

PAINTED IN 1858 


Continued. 

been recorded It 
was painted when 
the artist was thirty- 
nine. The Bonington 
picture of “ The 
Grand Canal, Ven- 
ice," is most probably 
the painting exhibited 
at the Royal 
Academy in the year 
of the artist's un- 
timely death, 1828 
A larger Bonington 
canvas of “The 
Grand Canal "' which 
appeared in the Novar 
sale at Christie's in 
1878 has since been 
destroyed by fire. 
The painting on view 
at Tooth's was repro- 
duced in Dubuisson 
and Hughes’ “ R. P. 
Bonington.’ The 
Zoffany Conversation 
Piece is a particu- 
larly attractive 
example of-the work 
of this favourite 
artist, whose pictures 
have a wide appeal 
both from the points 
of view of their ad- 
mirable composition 
(Continued below, centre. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

OUGHT to say at once that “‘ Sinuhe the Egyptian,’’ by Mika Waltari (Putnam ; 12s. 6d.), 
happens to be just my cup of tea. It is a long book, and yet | wished it longer—or, 
more exactly, | was sorry to have reached the end. I liked every word of it. And so it 

may be less good than I think, and less enchanting to other people. 
But it is good, remarkable and charming in any case. Granted, a historical novel by 
a Finn about ancient Egypt sounds heavy work; and this one is full of matter. For 
Sinuhe, who is reviewing his life in age and exile, has seen the world, has witnessed dire 
events and played a vital though obscure part in them. He has lived among the Syrians, 
the Hittites, the Babylonians : has braved the labyrinth of Crete, and seen the god face 
to face. He bas known the sunset of an empire, twilight and collapse, war and devastation, 
and the dawning of a new, iron age. It is a huge theme, 
yet not portentous in the least. We feel at home straight 
away, and ready to accept everything—both learning and 
invention, for one can’t distinguish, and it all seems quite 
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A MIXED CHRISTMAS DIP FOR CHILDREN. 
HILDREN of all ages have been well catered for by the publishers this Christmas. 
From the large number of children’s books I have all around me I cannot hope to 
do more than make a brief mention of some—and of others next week. First some old 


favourites. Here are “ Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput,’’ by Jonathan Swift (Max Parrish ; 
8s. 6d.), but with the most ingenious and attractive illustrations by Hugh Gee—exact 
models photographed in colour of the tiny brain-children of the brilliant, cantankerous 
Irish politician, whose works remain as fresh to-day as they were when they amused the 
children and diverted the elders in the age of Queen Anne. Two other old favourites 
appear in a single volume. “ Kidnapped '’ and “ Catriona,'’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
can now be bought for a modest 6s. the pair in George Harrap’s Holborn Library. What 
an incomparable storyteller R.L.S. was! The wander- 
ings, the adventures and hardships of David Balfour 
held me as fascinated as they did, a fifteen-year-old, a 
quarter of a century ago. Stevenson's style has a decep- 


natural. And thanks to the narrator's personality, it is 3 tive ease which makes it difficult to imitate. Hence the 
never grim. 3 By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. B feat of Mr. John Connell in “ The Return of Long John 
Sinuhe’s origins are dark ; he floated down to Thebes > : : ; p Silver ’’ (Longmans ; 6s.) is the more remarkable. Any 
in a reed-boat, and was adopted by a poor physician. 4g OTHING in the world—if we are to judge by news- 5; boy or girl from ten to fifteen who has read “ Treasure 
Following the same career, he starts with a piece of luck: § _ paper headlines—is so interesting as sudden death. NS Island,” will find this cleverly-contrived sequel, in which 
he is chosen to attend the royal surgeon, at the opening 2 So this week I give you, from the hundreds of games played @ Jim Hawkins’s son Jamie finds himself en route for Treasure 
of Pharaoh’s skull. And thus he meets the new Pharaoh, @ i® this year’s preliminaries for the London Championship, 5; [sland with the villainous old pirate, as exciting as their 
the young Akhnaton—and incidentally a poor lad named & three oo in ee ace the end, though perhaps not altogether | elders will find it a brilliant exercise in literary recon- 
Horemheb, Idi hippi his star. These two painless, was certainly sudden. struction. There can, however, be no further ls, 
as os fate of Eeyet a 2 his veondie Sinuhe can see & First, a remarkably efficient win by the gifted fifteen- I as Mr. Connell kills off Long John with ruthless ‘finality 
the future brewing up. The Hittites, with their gospel 5 year-old boy who went on to win the title—in Ge same 4 in the last exciting scene, when Jim Hawkins Senior 
of blood and iron, and the far more genial but like-minded 3 Ye4F aS he won the London Boys’ Championship ! % brings the defiant old rascal hurtling from the cross-trees 
King of Amurru, have planned a murderous attack upon 4 Black’s 7. ... Bx Pch is not a good alternative to the »} into the lagoon with a well-aimed musket ball. 
the old order, the old and decadent Egyptian peace. more obvious 7. . +s Kt x Kt (8. P-Q4, etc.). On move nine oo) English nursery rhymes in so many cases began their 
And Pharaoh won't try to stop them. He is an epileptic 3 be apr ta — a vation Lae - > So a g existence as political squibs (as in the case of “ Froggie 
visionary, who has seen God: whose gospel is equality, . @ g antage elopment, Only ¢ PPY = would a-wooing go"’), or, as in the case of “ Hark, hark, 
peace on earth, universal brotherhood. At home, he is % ‘© shed a pawn or two, to get still more pieces into play. | the dogs do bark, The beggars are coming to town” 
producing chaos and misery ; abroad, his only weapons s rs] (which reflected the appalling problem of the bands of 
are appeasement and disbelief. And Horemheb, the & RUY LOPEZ. ® mendicants which the dissolution of the monasteries 
realist, the man of action, the inspired general, is not & White Black White Black and the enclosures had thrown on the miry highways of 
thom both, jot foals thet they ane beth ereug, At ine, [Puneet (Stamron =» Pawson Staurven Siaass of tho Gp. Wiese Ghutt Geisato scksier Gag: lers 
em both, yet feels that they are w , > ; e 
in disillusion and despair, he takes sides with Horemheb. S ay ey 9. ao ae He been woven into the fabric of our national way of life. 
The Hittites are defeated, on Hittite principles—and J << 3 bs -QB3 10. 5 mard ® How much so I did not realise until, on reading “ Nursery 
Sinuhe is exiled for believing that Pharaoh's Aton was the &@ 3. B-Kts -QR3 11. Q-B3 Q-Rs & Rhymes,”’ illustrated by Kathleen Gell (Blackwell ; 6s.), 
truth after all. s 4. B-R4 Kt-B3 12. P-Ktz3 QxQPch B to my younger children, we found that, of the couple of 
In this brief account, the parallels sound too glaring; 5. Kt-B3 P-QKt4 13. B-K3 KtxP »} hundred rhymes in this attractively produced anthology, 
really they are simple and unforced, like everything else. 6. B-Kt3 B-B4 14. BxQ KtxQ ® we knew between us all but three or four. This is a book 
They are a part of Sinuhe’s experience, like his private & 7. KKtxP Bx Pch 15. BxP Kt-Kt4 | for playtime which, if it survives surreptitious scribbles 
history, his travels, his professional research, his romantic 2 8. KxB Ktx Kt 16. BXR Resigns ¥ and the tug which accompanies the eternal cry of the 
love. He is the most lifelike, and at all times the best a Youngest, “‘ Let me see,” may well be handed on to 
a ‘eee intelligent, naive, humane and warm- & In the next game, the apparently innocent exchange of & the Youngest’s youngest in turn. Definitely not for the 
hearted. And he has an admirable foil in Kaptah, the queens lands Black in trouble. 15. ... Kt-K1 ? completes 2 nursery and grubby fingers is “‘ Dogs,’ by Ylla (Har- 
one-eyed slave, who combines devotion with roguery and the debacle, 15. ... Kt-R3 being obligatory. The winner a vill; 18s.)—one of the most remarkable and attractive 
clowning with financial genius. Yes, it is a good novel.  WaS London Champion last year ; retired in a later round series of photographic studies of dogs of all shapes and 
Only I should have liked a map. 4 of the preliminaries owing to pressure of work. ¥ sizes I remember. The children will love it—but keep 
“The Young Lions,’’ by Irwin Shaw (Cape; 15s.), a S$ it in the drawing-room for the grown-up children too. 
is an instructive contrast. Here we have our own chaos, 5 QUEEN’S PAWN GAME, NIEMTSO-INDIAN DEFENCE. 5 Two ents the ah onward 7 “ Hedgerow 
eee ecto ter tage ad wots ff Whe Bach Whe Blah Hn ca” and Te Noone Rana by Se 
because it is too close up. It suffers from a weariful & OOPER MORROW OOPER MORROW E John Buchan-Hepburn, Bt. (Chapman and Hall ; 12s. 6d.). 
lack of distance, a superfluity of trees. The unity it has 3 1. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 14. RxQ B-B2 e Both authors are well-known field naturalists, and either 
contrived is only skin-deep, and so, for all the brilliance 2. P-QB4 P-K3 15. Kt-Kts Kt-Kr ® of these books should solve a presents problem, as they 
of its parts, it becomes exhausting. ; S 3. Kt-QB3 B-Kts 16. B-K7 P-QR3 ® are written with a simplicity of style which conceals the 
Yet it is a mighty and, in detail, a splendid effort. 2 4. P-K3 P-QB4 17. KtxB Ktx Kt Ne great knowledge of the authors. Not since the days of 
Of the three men to be drawn together in the day of @q 5. KKt-K2 PxP 18. BxXR Kt-B3 Ernest Seton-Thompson, whose books delighted my 
collapse, and in the “ swamp-heart” of Nazi Germany, §& 6. PxP Castles 19. B-Q6 Kt-Kt4 eleven-to-fifteen-year-old-childhood, have I read such an 
one is a serious and well-intentioned young Austrian, 3% 7. P-QR3 B-R4 20. P-QR4 KtxB attractive American book on animals as “ Animal Inn,’’ 
who does not much like the new regime, but hasembraced gq 8. P-QKt4 B-Kt3 21. Rx Kt B-K3 by Virginia Moe (George ‘Harrap ; 7s. 6d.). Though 
it as a means to national self-respect. The othertwo are §& 9. B-Kts P-KR3 22. Kt-Br KtxP the engaging animals described will many of them be 
Americans—a frail, romantic Jewish boy, and a bohemian 3 10, B-R4 P-Q3 23. B-Q3 R-Br strange to children over here. 
intellectual with a bad conscience. Michael's idea on 6§ 11, P-R3 P-K4 24. K-K2 RxP _For younger children there is a suitable crop of 
joining up is to expiate: to expiate the sufferings of §& 12. PxP PxP 25. R-Q8mate animal books too. “ The Tale of Babi Monkey,’’ by 
SEN inns fe Ganguans Gnas} $s Oak, © aghomee Sibel ta teem 
showing that Jews can fight and dare with the best. ‘And 4 In the third gathe, the popular veteran, List, who joined monkey Who- Learnt -To- Have -The - Time -Of - His - Life— 
C hristian wants to be of use, and test his own worth. — % us before the war after wandering from his native Lithuania though I rather wonder if the illustrations aren’t perhaps 
_ What they all go through, on both continents—in through Germany, has his opponent, Whitaker, all-manacled. a little older than the text. Children are terribly con- 
Florida and Berlin and London, in France, and Libya, & His eighth move is a brilliant stroke, which we can hardly < ventional and easily put off by a hint of the Sanaa. 
and France again, and the shattered Reich—is too enor- % blame White for not foreseeing ; if 9. Px Kt, Q-Rsch re- §; (How Arthur Rackham’s illustrations terrified me !) 
mous even to suggest. Michael, the most mature and, as 4 covers the piece, leaving White a pawn down with a rather © There is a charming collection of animal stories from 
it happens, the least exposed, is least affected and remains &% broken game. Black winds up most originally, achieving : Africa in “ Where the Leopard Passes,’’ by Geraldine 
half-civilian, Noah, having proved the folly of his dream, % surprising mobility for his men in blocked positions. 5 Elliot (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 8s. 6d.). Muffin 
becomes a good soldier, confident and wary, yet incurably 4 > the Muie ’’ is a wholly delightful creation in the book of 
loving-hearted, Christian becomes a wolf. It is along §& ALEKHINE’S DEFENCE. e =6tthat name by Annette Mills (University of London 
process, and the stages are very grim. But itis thoroughly 3 ‘ ‘ $ Press ; 6s.), and Muffin’s animal friends are as pleasing 
accomplished. 2 White Black White Black as he is. ‘ Mossy Green Theatre,"” by Mary Dunn, and 
The war rolls on—and also spins round and round: §& WHITAKER List WHITAKER List = illustrated by Astrid Walford (Harrap; 8s. 6d.), is a 
showing every facet, every type of experience, every 3 1, P-K4 Kt-KB3 13. Kt-Qr Castles (K) § ook perhaps more suitable for girls from eight upwards. 
climate of opinion. pag are a a 4 2. Kt-QB3 P-04 14. P-B3 QR-Q: s ee re —_ be Fy as — a pha 
scenes; there is one, in France, whic could . ._ P-K KKt-Q2 1s. B- KtxB 2 tween “ Alice in Wonderland ” Mrs. Tiggywinkle, 
Prt py See ee FQ Py Kee gear E Petters amertal Redguheg ts them, oil ensfies and 
a work 0 cow on ° system, 4 . Pe P 17. K I > s is > sn es 
Brimley ag SS oe ee I eT 
r ’ : _ . B-K2 PxP 19. P- K : is one 
* bs — as) © 6d.), is ae 3 Hy KKtxP Kt(Qa) x P - oe has ; fon ones to A A. eee Rao by Maura re 
ish of sprats : and very nice too. re are small We : . B-Kt a1. R-KB1 Kt-Kt E illustrated by A. A. Mason (Longmans Green ; 10s. 6d.), 
farces—the broad grin of “ Canute,” the satiric friendli- > = cit ite Kt-KKts 22, Q-Kt3 P-O6ch =  Ican say is that I wish I were still of an age to find it on the 
ness of “ Catherine Fuchsias" or “A Man in Haste. z 11, Kt-Ktg QRs Resigns s} end of my bed or on the breakfast-table on Christmas morn. 
There are tragi-comedies of sex, like “The Beard,” §& 12. 0-03 B-B4 (If 23. K-K1, Kt-Bych.) © A charming fairy-story for girls is “The Marsh 
“ The Foolish One,” “ The Fashion Plate ''—these always > “ = Princess,’’ by Grace Lodge, who also does the illustrations 
®% (Hutchinsons; 6s.). From the same stable for the eleven- 


come off; they are both funny and despairing, ruthless 
and sympethetie. And then the more exotic fancies: 
the title-story, “ Fear,” and “ Wigs, Costumes, Masks.” The fanciful is always uncertain 
ground, and here conviction tends to falter—most in the title-story, which is the most 
ambitious. The clear-faced orphan, with his trumpet, his frozen heart, and his destructive 
God-consciousness, impressed me as built on air. ‘ Wigs, Costumes, Masks," being all 
air, all glamour and appearance, is the best in this kind. But though there are a few 
misfires, the whole book is fresh and vivid, with character on every page. 

“ House of Storm,’’ by M. G. Eberhart (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a prowling story, on a 
Caribbean island, with a background of hurricane. Nonie has begun to jitter in the first 
sentence ; she thinks the house is listening. She is going to marry Roy Beadon, who is 
a good deal older than herself, but kind, dependable, and eager to make her happy. 

But then the scene changes fast. Jim Shaw, the nephew of Hermione an the next 
plantation, has had a flaming row with her and walked out for ever. And it is revealed 
to Nonie that she loves him. Then Hermione is found dead, and Jim recurs in time to 
be the chief suspect. And then the storm, the shuttered house, the murderer loose aroufd. 


Old stuff, but expert handling. K. Joun, 
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year-olds upw possibly with a greater appeal 
to the girls than to the boys, are “ Holiday at Castle Grim,’’ by Cecily Sanbach (5s.) ; 
“ The Ruby Eye," by Dorothy B. Upson (4s. 6d.) ; and “ Ship Boy with Columbus,’ by 
Enid la Monte Meadowcraft (5s.). An excellent tale—for the fourteen-year 
from the well-known Pardoe-“* Bunkle ” stable—“ Bunkle Baffles Them "’ (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 7s. 6d.), which opens with a helicopter landing on an Orkneys island and 
concludes with a hint on salmon and sea-trout poaching. 

Mr. J. M. Scott is a rarity among adventure story-writers. This Arctic explorer and 
Everest mountaineer has lived adventure, as well as contrived it for his readers. His 
latest book, “‘ Cap Across the River.’’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.), is an exciting story 
with an unusual ending also, like Bunkle’s, with a Scottish setting. 

Finally, for boys from ten to fifteen, there is another batch of 4s. 6d. Hutchinson books, 








from Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean 
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Proven Versatility 


Doves in service to-day in’ thirty countries are engaged upon 


Scheduled passenger services + Air charter + Air survey 
Executive travel + Freight transport - Ambulance duties 
Radio and navigational training + Advanced pilot training 


Military communications 
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} Hawkins “Electric An ideal gift! Perfect : 

Hostess” opened and combination of elegance, : 

/ | prepared for two people. utility, labour saving ‘ 

} Toaster and Coffee Perco- efficiency. Observe perfect X 

/ \ lator ready for use. sign and beautiful finish. x 
; Here it is, the new patented streamlined “ Electric Hostess,"’ AG 
the greatest labour-saver yet invented. The Hostess keeps “y 


food piping hot for up to six hours after cooking. Also keeps 
plates hot in special hot cupboard. An ideal dining table for 
two. Minimises washing-up drudgery. Special duplex plug 
attachment permits two additional electrical appliances to be 
operated simultaneously. Beautifully finished in toned bronze 
or ivory and gold. Saves time, labour, fuel and trouble 


Price £21.0.0. inc. P.t. Duplex Plug £1.1.0. extra. 


Obtainable through leading Stores and Electrical Retailers. 
Let us send you full descriptive ‘literature — write today. 


Hawkins 
Elictiic Hostess 


L. G. HAWKINS & CO. LTD., 3/35 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. { 
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practical gifts—things that he might have chosen \ 
2 for himself! In Harrods Man’s Shop you will 
af find an excellent variety of suitable accessories. 


* 
x 
- 


th Translate your good wishes into pleasant yet \ 
e 


3 


Hegskin Gloves. Handsewn by crafts- Pure Silk Scarf, tubular shape. in 
men. Lined with soft chamois leather royal blue or marvon to add a dash of 
—_ strong hardwearing. In oatural colour and warmth to bie dark winter 


tes 





sizes 7), 8,84, 9, 94. per pair 62 /- overcoat. each 54 9d. 
Also in cork shade with “sac™ wrist. Post and lacking 6d. * 
4 Post and Packing 1/- I aa lad tn tate ye 
. Maleéea Handled Umbrella— = superb quality of hand woven all-white » 
exceptionally neat and small rolling with fine sheer linen with hand rolled hem» end é 
“C cover of the best quality nylon. £5.99, cord borders. per dos. 108/- % 
qt Post and Packing 1/4 cach 9/~ S 
» Seat Stick catering for comfort! With Post and Packing per dosen 1/- 
padded Pigskin “sling” seat and steady Watching Handkerchief and Tie { 
“. Goes eee Men's £7.15.11. é = silk foulard in a splendid range 7 
“Ke Ladies’ £7. 1, 1, designs and colours 30/6d. * 
\ Post and. Packing 1/4 Post and Packing 64. iy 
Man's Shop, Ground Floor. atx 


P, 


<a 5, 


Gas. 





arrange yous engage en inte 
° arrange catering and hire of : china and ° | -@ 
- Hire and Catering, Third Floor. .a 
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MADE IN. CAMBRIDGE — the Centre of Scientific Research. 

























Acceptable at any 
time, but especially 
at Christmas, La 
Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars are available 
singly, in 5’s cartons, 
or 10, 25, and 50 
Boxes. 











Entertaining presents 
for Christmas? This 
fine new Pye band- 
spread receiver 19D 
is the answer. 


PRICE 
£26.15.4. 
tax paid. 





oe / 


PYE LIMITED - RADIO WORKS - CAMBRIDGE LA TROPICAL 4.0:2...:..¢, 
NP33. t alf 
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~ for Better Petrol / 
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Wen sudden overload or storm damage interrupts the mains, 
you will see, in any darkened urban area, some few lighted buildings here and 
there : hospitals, factories, public buildings, stores and cinemas. Places where 
sudden darkness holds risks too great to be tolerated and a battery stands by 


against emergency. In buildings such as these, all over Britain, Chloride 


- 


‘ 


4 . ° ° . ° | 
Batteries are on duty; and the list of new installations increases steadily. The 


—s 


Chloride Electrical Storage Company, originators and makers of the Keepalite | 


ORIN 


automatic emergency lighting system, have over 50 years’ experience of battery 


—— 
I. 


design and manufacture. Chloride, Exide | 
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and Exide-Ironclad Batteries can be trusted: 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
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and they are. 
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near Manchester 
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Behind the BP trade-mark are all the resources of 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD., 


one of the world's greatest producers of petroleum. When 
| brands return this will guarantee the quality of BP petrol. 
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“TI think I'd like 
a White Horse 





better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 33/4, 4$-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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about 


Surnishing , : 
Sabrics 


You can get many charming ideas for interior decoration from the new Old Bleach 
book “At your Service”. It contains-pictures, many in colour, of these well-known 
Irish fabrics as they ate used in up-to-date homes ; it also gives you a clear impression 
of the beauty and variety of Old Bleach furnishings in linen, wool, cotton and 
rayon—all fast to light and washing. Send a postcard for it to the address below. 
OLD BLEACH CARPETS — fine quality Wilton in an exceptionally lovely range of 


colours are now to be found at the best stores. 


FURNISHINGS LTD 





Dept F7, Rendaistown, Northern Ireland 
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Gracious 
OVINE ... 


he enhance the affectionate respect of our friends at 
this season of the year our gifts must be worthy of the 
recipient and of he or she that gives. What finer tokens 
of regafd are there than those in gold, silver or set with 


precious gems made by the skilled craftsmen and expert 
designers of The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company. 





Sterling Silver and Enamel 

Vanity Case,.colours biue, 

Aaa beige. Dia. 29 ins. 
. 10. 0. 





Letter case in diced calf 
length 63 ins. with pocket 
at back for bank notes 
Two silver-gilt corners 
£4. 4 





Sterling Silver, engine-turned 
Serviette Ring £2. | 


Handbag with inner division, 
fitted mirror, lined Art Silk, 








length 8 ins. 
Pear! calf £10. 10. 0 


a ail. 00 
(Monogram extra) €!. 17. 6 


Stefling Silver 
Cocktail Shaker 
with ~ engraved 





LuckyHorseshoe ornamentation 
Key holder Height 9 ins 
Sterling Silver £45. 0 
Ci. 2. 6. 
9 Carat Gold 
6. 17. 6. 


The 


GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 
112 REGENT STREET * LONDON - W'°! 


NUMBER 112 1S OUR ONLY ADDRESS TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 
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ails should be made 













DRY MARTINI - PERFECT 
MARTINI - 50-50 - PICCADILLY 
BRONX - GIMLET 


21/- per bottle « 11/3 half bottle 
U.K. only 


Gordon‘ 


By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
toH M. King George VI 




























COAL HANDLING PLANT 
Coal arrives by rail, canal or river. It 
is then unloaded and carried to the 
boiler bunkers, or reserve store, by huge 
conveyors, at the rate of 200 or more 








tons an hour. 





power 
—AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR YOU | 





OME OF BRITAIN’s new Power 

Stations will consume up to 20,000 
tons of coal every week: Most of 
this coal is of low-grade quality 
unsuitable for other purposes. 

Britain now consumes twice as 
much electricity as in 1938, and burned 
nearly 30,000,000 tons of coal for 
electricity production in 1948. To end 





power cuts in the factories and in 
your home, British Electricity are 
building 38 new Power Stations 
and are installing new plant in 43 
existing Stations. 


BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 
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“And he finally resolved, that it would be absolutely unnecessary, if not highly 
indecorous, to do more for the widow and children of his father, than such kind 
of neighbourly acts as his own wife pointed out”. 
** Sense and Sensibility” 

by Fane Austen, 





= 
OMY TSW 





A completely new 
encyclopaedia is presented 


==, \ Vs to the world 


. THE NEW 
Alone in the World CHAMBERS’S 


And so Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters, the heroines of “Sense and 
Sensibility”, received no material benefit from the Dashwood estate. 


Nowadays Executors do not behave as did Jane Austen’s John Dashwood, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


but the responsibility of administering a will is often a heavy burden for a 

private individual. The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company, | ON. 

combining friendly and confidential service with the specialized knowledge ey eee a 

and continuity of a permanent organization, is well able to administer IN BRITAIN 
wills, trusts and settlements of all kinds. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND | 
TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED | THE ONLY 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF MAJOR STATUS 


| IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

| TO BE PUBLISHED 

COMPLETELY NEW FROM A TO Z 
SINCE 1929 








Waterm an’s 


The ili that 
becomes a bond 






Unimpeachable in 


Authority and Scholarship 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR A COMPLETE PRE-VIEW 


To: The New CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA (L.N.3) 
George Newnes Ltd., 136-7 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me (free) illustrated brochure containing a 
detailed survey of contents and including some of the 
actual colour plates. (Should you prefer not to cut this 
page, a letter or postcard will suffice.) 


FULL NAME veccane-coveeessesensunusaseaneussnsce 


SEE THE CHAMBERS'S BROCHURE 
BEFORE YOU ORDER ANY OTHER ENCYCLOPADIA 


‘ ‘ ; 
Ps thi Deda Sada da ddd dedi te, do ee ee eee ’ ‘ 
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Obtainable from all Stationers Jewellers and Stores 


Remembers a Waterman's they want 
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Information and PROSPECTUS : 
ASSESSORATO REGIONALE 
PER IL TURISMO E LO 
SPETTACOLO, Palermo. E.N.1.T. 
Delegation, Kendal House, 


P A 
1, Conduit Street, London, W.1, —and be sure to go by Pan a ha’penny more than 


i — because you pay not 4 | ; 
pay wna And you will enjoy many extra 


Travel Agencies. advantages, such as: 
© club lounge on lower deck pee 
© the smoothest way to cross the 


merican double-decked 





and by all the most important 


Dvome & A7blermo 


Beautiful and modern towns, interesting and character- Ms ti at now while the special 60-day 
a ae : a reservati ; 
istic places, in splendid positions, every comfort for | Make yous on fare is only £166.14.0. 


-trip Clipper excursion | 
rage fare is in effect until April 30, 1950. 


And, remember—only Pan Americon Ot daily 
| , t rli ! 
The same day you will ski on the snowy slopes of aint, remem o y Pan Americ 


Pan American, 193-4 
° ; , , our Travel Agent, or 
Etna and take a bath in the tepid blue sea of Taormina. nn * W.1 (REGent 7292). 


| Pan AmeRIcAN Wort AIRWAYS 


$ MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


the mind and body ! 


Swift land, sea and air communications. 


WORLD" 





Forging Each Man of the crew pulls together in. 
Mh dl unison mind and body bent in common 
CAG! effort. Here is the essence of team work. 














) LONDON& | 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE ¢ 


The same team spirit is a feature of the 


eS 
w@ | LONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 
'7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BY APPOINTMENT SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


> 





More and more 






of today’s famous cars 


are fitted with 


There are now over 640 Radio- “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” AUTOMOBILE RADIO 
mobile Accredited Dealers 

each one. fully equipped to product of 

demonstrate, install and service ie a 

“His Master’s Voice” Auto- = 
mobile Radio equipment. Write R 


today for the name and address DIOMOBIL E 
of your nearest Radiomobile bp nent = 

Accredited Dealer who will — 
be pleased to give you full 
information. 





Britain's automobile radio specialists 


RADIOMOBILE LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON N W.2 


Som 


/ 
ad: Ip 
CVEIY olny of 


Mv Ney 


‘S// 





THs world-renowned hotel 

is reopening in December. 
All enquiries to leading Travel 
Agents or General Manager, 


Bs é AD 
mms & 


~ 













tts =. = 


Distiscens 
LEITH, «oT 


Y a 7 ~~ — >. me - 
ry her 2 roar 


Sanderson's LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY 





WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH & BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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Sheltered 


as in a hermetically 
sealed glass balloon 








The wise ‘shot’ remembers e. 
to break his gun . . 


1949 


Dec. 3, 

















movement 





owes its successful protection 
against DUST and DIRT 
to the perfect construction of 
its specially built case. 


%, 





TRIPLEX 


CVSTPROOF + NON-MAGNETIC | | 
WORLD'S FINEST WATCH FOR ALL CLIMATES AND ROUGH WEAR 


| SCALE MODEL RAS ATS 


Fascinating 
NEW 
Models 





SHOCK- ABSORBER + 


OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED BY 














years 


the 


LMS. 2-6-0 Mogul price 


steam locomotive, 
£12.18.11, pie ‘a 16.1 purchase tox. 


and 
lable from 46.16.10, Electric from £7.48 and 
from £9.148. Further details of these 





models and all model railway equipment are c 

contained phone L.M.S. 4-6-2 “ Duchess of Montrose” loco- 

GAUGE ‘0’ MODEL RAILWAY CATALOGUE (60/109) motive, clockwork or electric, price £22, plus 
Price |/- post paid. £5.3.1 purchase tox. 


We invite yon. ~ eae ane 


anchester: 18, 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD 


Head Office and Works, 


NORTHAMPTON 


showrooms in London or Manchester. 
neem ey w.c.i. — 
tion Street. 


entation mod 
wee 8 eT een OR he ome 


DRY FLY 





SHERRY 


~ 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


= Will you help 7,000 needy children 
in these Homes to spend a really 
happy Christmas ? 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


of any amount will be 
warmly welcomed. 





A glass of DRY FLY SHERRY 
is the ideal aperitif, and is a 
gracious welcome to your guests. 


Obtainable all over the world from | rl) 
your own Wine Merchant, or from: |= 
will buy one child's food 
FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. eatin 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. Please help this Christian work. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. ng ea rm 
be sent to 92 Bernerde House, 
Stepney Couseway, London, EJ. 











| 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES. 





| 


LEADING 





the wise motorist chooses 


Essolube 


THE OIL FOR WISER DRIVERS 


CAR MANUFACTURERS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MEOALLISTS 


We desire lo purchase 
JEWELLERY 
SILVER 
COINS AND 
MEDALS 


SPINK & SON lita 
5-7 KING ST. ST, JAMESS, LONDON, S.W.I 


S24 





OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” cigarettes 


at competitive pie “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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THE NEW 
PASTEL COLOURS 


Swan Pen and Pencil sets are this 
year as delightful to give as to 
receive. Moreover, for a small 
extra sum a rolled-gold cap can be 
fitted, turning this — the most 
serviceable of writing instruments 
— into an article of personal 
adornment as well. 





THE CASES 
All Swan Sets for Christmas giving 
are presented in a tasteful box. 


> 


— 





For “somebody extra special” 
you can put the set into a hand- 
some Morocco leather zip-fastened 
case for 15/- extra (incl. tax). 
These cases are in scarlet and 
royal blue, 


THE COLOURS 

The new pastel colours for theside- 
lever Swan Pens are ALABASTER, 
CORAL, BLUE, GREY/GREEN, GREY. 
All pens may be had with a rolled- 
gold cap. 

The classic colours in the leverless 
pens are continued. These are: 
BOTTLE GREEN, ROYAL BLUE, 
BURGUNDY AND GREY. 


THE PRICES 

These range from 21/- in side- 
lever models to 50/- in leverless 
models (Purchase Tax extra). 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 


NOTE:— 

The new “Professional Pen” in 
black with rolled-gold bands (No. 
44) contains a remarkable device 
that gives a greater ink capacity 
than has been possible in any pen 
hitherto. Price 35/- (Purchase 
Tax extra). 


maate, ropp & Co. LTD. 

41 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1 Admins stration ondy) 
Service Depots &* Showrooms 

110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 

3; Cheapside, London, E.C.2, 

and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2. 


..aSwan Se ahh your 


= r i y one el that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
PP This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, , : oh : 
CONDITIONS OF SALE —_ - , seas at bs way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise lisposed of in a mutilated 
lent, sencld, hived ont of oe : ver by way of Trade, or affixed t r as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter w stsoever 


ondition of in any unauthorised 
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“OUT OF REACH” 
by Vernon Stokes 


Your Lotus Agent 
:. will return your 
4 Van om gJo , Veldischoen to the 

makers for repair 


“T bought this pair of Veldtschoen in 1917. From that time till now they have continued 


to give wonderful service for fishing, shooting and hard walking. After nearly 25 


years I am indeed very pleased to have my favourite boots returned in perfect condition. 


It is a wonderful tribute to your material and workmanship.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF BY THE MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD. 


p., Milford La 
ited K ! 
iney, Br 





